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Education  for  the  Defense  of 

Democracy 

What  are  YOU  planning  to  do  with  the  next  few  years  of  your  life?  Start 
your  college  education  for  a  life-time  profession?  Work  at  a  trade  in  a 
defense  job?  Many  ambitious  young  people  are  already  combining  both 
plans  and  you  can  do  it  too  by  enrolling  at 

SUFFOLK  UNIVERSITY 

You  can  attend  the  evening  division  of  any  department  and  keep 
a  full-time  day  job.  Or  you  can  attend  the  morning  division  and 
work  afternoons  or  evenings  on  a  defense  job.  Make  these  next  few 
years  count  for  something  definite  in  your  educational  program  and 
at  the  same  time  prepare  yourself  better  to  serve  your  country  in  its 
program  of  Defense  for  Democracy. 

Thirty  (30)  College  scholarships  available  to  those  who  need  finan¬ 
cial  aid  and  can  meet  our  scholastic  standard  in  competitive  exami¬ 
nation  July  1,  1941.  Only  1941  graduates  of  New  England  high 
schools  are  eligible.  Applications  close  June  15.  Send  for  in¬ 
formation. 


SUFFOLK  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS: 

5-vr.  day  or  evening  coyrse  for  A.B.  degree.  Also  special  3-yr.  Pre-legal  course 
meeting  requirements  for  entrance  to  Suffolk  Law  School.  Associate  in  Arts 
certificate  awarded  upon  satisfactory  completion  of  60  s.h.  Entrance  require- 
men :  15  acceptable  units.  Cultural  and  pre-professional  programs. 

SUFFOLK  COLLEGE  OF  JOURNALISM: 

5-vr.  dav  or  evening  course  for  B.S.  in  T.  degree.  Practical  professional  course. 

SUFFOLK  COLLEGE  OF  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION: 

5-yr.  day  or  evening  course  for  B.S.  in  B,A.  degree.  Majors  in  accounting,  ad¬ 
vertising  or  business  management. 

SUFFOLK  LAW  SCHOOL 

4-yr.  day  or  evening  course  for  LLB.  degree.  Entrance  requirement:  60  s.h. 
of  academic  work. 

SUFFOLK  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  LAW: 

2-yr.  evening  course  for  LLM.  degree.  For  LLB.  graduates  only. 

Important:  High  School  graduates  not  eligible  to  enter  Suffolk  Law  School  or 
Suffolk  Graduate  School  of  Law  without  previous  academic  course. 


OPENING  DATE  IN  ALL  DEPARTMENTS  —  —  —  Sept.  22,  1941 

Call,  write  or  phone  CAP.  0555  for  catalog 

Suffolk  University  Registrar 

Derne  Street  Beacon  Hill  Boston,  Mass. 


Make-up  work 

and  intensive  review  in  all  High  School  Subjects 

Summer  Preparatory  School 
June  30  to  August  15 

SMALL  CLASSES  MORNING  HOURS  CO-EDUCATIONAL 

$30  one  subject  —  $50  two  subjects  —  Experienced  High  School  Teacher's 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR 
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Summer  School 
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Begins 
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June  30  and  July  7 
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A  Secretarial  School 
for  Young  Women 

Two-Year  Course 

Academic  subjects  of 
college  grade  and 
executive  secretarial 
training.  Electives : 
Medical  Shorthand 
and  Court  Reporting 

One-Year  Course 

Executive  secretarial 
training. 

Summer  Course 

Shorthand  and  Type¬ 
writing. 

Extracurricular  ac¬ 
tivities. 

Cultural  and  social 
ideals  developed. 
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To 

OREL  MERTON  BEAN, 
Principal  of  Woburn  Senior  High  School 
for  twenty-five  years, 

We,  the  students,  respectfully  dedicate 
Our  Reflector 


In  the  “Bates  Student,”  the  publication  of  Mr.  Bean’s  own  -college,  appears  this 
tribute  to  another  Bates’  graduate  which  is  very  applicable  to  our  principal: 

“In  scholarly  attainment,  in  Christian  character,  in  genuine  interest  in  the 
problems  of  his  students,  he  has  exemplified  our  best  traditions,  and  through  length 
and  quality  of  service  he  has  won  a  unique  and  lasting  place  in  the  hearts  of  hundreds 
of  graduates.” 
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EDITORIALS 


OUR  COUNTRY  —  AMERICA 

Little  do  we  realize,  as  we  go  to  and  from  our 
duties  here  or  as  we  watch  the  home  team  score  a 
run.  the  suffering  and  grief  that  is  upon  the  people 
of  the  warring  nations  of  Europe.  Think  of  the  ter¬ 
ror  that  threatens  them  every  day  and  that  may 
even  destroy  our  own  country  if  we  are  not  pre¬ 
pared. 

We  do  not  have  to  run  to  an  air-raid  shelter 
every  time  we  see  an  airplane  overhead,  or  feaT 
that  we  will  he  put  in  a  concentration  camp,  if  we 
say  or  do  something  the  government  does  not  like. 

We  still  have  our  freedom  of  speech  and  action 
and  the  “government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people.”  Let  each  one  of  us  do  all  we 
are  able  to  help  keep  this  country  a  democracy  and 
to  preserve  forever  the  American  way  of  life. 

We  should  not  like  it  if  someone  like  Hitler  came 
here  and  told  us  just  what  we  could  or  could  not  do, 
or  what  we  shall  work  at,  or  where  we  may  go,  or 
what  motion  picture  we  may  see,  or  what  we  shall 
learn  in  school. 

We  are  Americans!  We  are  used  to  freedom  and 
if  that  was  to  be  taken  from  us,  wliat  would  we  do? 
The  thought  that  men  gave  their  lives  in  past  years 
for  this  country  ought  to  make  us  realize  what  a 
great  blessing  we  have.  We  ought  to  co-operate  to 
our  utmost  ability  to  keen  this  country  free  of 
dictators  from  within  as  well  as  without,  to  preserve 
our  liberty  and  freedom,  and  to  pass  on  to  gener¬ 
ations  to  come  our  priceless  heritage.  Let  us  set  an 
example  for  the  world,  showing  what  an  entire  na¬ 
tion  united  in  a  most  glorious  ideal  can  do.  Let  us 
prove  that  it  can  survive  even  in  such  times  as  these, 
and  come  out  victorious. 

William  Nicholson,  ’42 


COURTESY 

Is  it  a  fact  that  boys  and  girls  of  today  have  ne¬ 
glected  their  good  manners?  Manners  surely  have 
not  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  Most  of  us  seem  to 
be  ashamed  to  be  polite.  Little  courtesy  phrases, 
such  as  “thank  vou”  and  “excuse  me,”  seem  so  sim¬ 
ple  to  sav.  but  they  mean  so  much.  Some  of  us  are 
embarrassed  when  the  time  comes  for  us  to  use 
them. 

Good  manners  are  the  result  of  time  and  prac¬ 
tice.  However,  it  is  not  too  late  to  begin  right  now 
so  that  they  will  become  a  habit.  The  rules  of  court¬ 
esy  should  be  practiced  at  home  and  with  your 
closest  friends.  Then,  -when  you  are  in  public,  court¬ 
esy  will  come  to  you  naturally. 

Ina  Nardicchio,  ’41 


PERSEVERANCE 

One  of  the  greatest  qualities  which  the  youth  of 
today  lack  is  perseverance.  Many  start  a  task  and 
then  after  running  against  obstacles  abandon  it. 

When  you  are  faced  with  what  seems  like  great 
difficulties  in  homewark;  when  a  subject  seems  hard 
to  understand;  when  you  are  so  confused  and  so  an¬ 
gered  that  you  feel  like  quitting,  that  is  the  time  when 
perseverance  is  needed.  Stick  to  the  subject  until 
you  master  it.  Be  persistent.  You  will  never  be  suc¬ 
cessful  if  you  stop  doing  a  task  as  soon  as  it  seems 
difficult.  After  all,  you  will  derive  more  pleasure 
from  working  honestly  and  sticking  to  a  subject 
than  you  ever  thought  you  could. 

Peter  Corea,  ’41 


CHEATING 

Cheating  is  an  old  practice  by  which  the  cheater 
thinks  he  is  fooling  his  teacher,  employer,  or  even 
his  friend.  He  does  not  stop  to  think  that  he  is  only 
cheating  himself. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  copy  someone  else’® 
homework,  turn  it  in,  and  get  credit  for  having  done 
it;  but  when  mid-term  and  final-term  Tests  roll 
around,  the  one  who  cheats  cannot  stand  on  his  own 
two  feet. 

If  a  pupil  cheats  in  a  test,  the  penalty  is  a  zcto 
for  the  test,  and  a  week  of  three-tens.  Again  the 
cheater  does  not  stop  to  think  that  the  odds  are 
high  against  his  not  getting  caught. 

The  next  time  you  are  tempted,  stop  to  think. 
Only  the  foolish  cheat. 

William  Clewley,  ’41 


MY  HOBBY 

There  is  nothing  that  can  thrill  me  more  than 
hearing  a  beautiful  poem.  I  suppose  many  people 
thing  that  this  is  too  dull  a  subject  to  regard  as  a 
bobbv  but  ever  since  I  began  school  I  have  had  a 
liking  for  good  verse.  It  seems  to  me  that  to  under¬ 
stand  a  subject  well,  one  must  work  on  it  himself. 
In  this  case  it  happened  to  be  writing  poetry.  To 
date  I  have  written  upwards  of  two  hundred  poems 
and  twenty  stories,  many  of  which  have  been  pub¬ 
lished. 

My  mother  has  written  poetry  and  stories  ever 
since  slm  was  a  little  girl  and  naturally  she  was  the 
one  who  fired  my  incentive. 

Shakespeare’s  plays  are  my  favorites  and  I 
could  react  each  and  every  one  of  them  through  over 
and  over  again,  getting  new  beauty  and  new  strength 
out  of  the  lines  each  time  I  did  so.  I  guess  that’s 
what  the  rvord  “immortal”  means.  Something  that 
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can  never  die  and  though  it  be  a  hundred  years  old 
or  even  a  thousand  it  still  has  the  power  to  charm 
and  thrill. 

Shakespeare’s  “Romeo  and  Juliet”  is,  in  my  esti¬ 
mation,  the  most  beautiful  play  ever  written  by 
Shakespeare  or  by  any  other  poet  of  the  past,  or 
present.  Its  stirring  drama,  tender  and  unforget¬ 
table  passages,  inchanting  and  thrilling  lines  are 
rich  with  beautiful  adjectives  and  finely  constructed 
phrases. 

From  among  the  American  poets,  I  have  chosen 
Poe  as  my  favorite.  Though  he  has  long  been  dead, 
his  works  live  on,  shining  like  a  beacon  to  remind 
the  world  of  this  great  man.  In  “The  Raven”  Poe 
captivates  the  reader  with  his  masterpiece  of  the 
ethereal  and  eerie  while  in  ‘Annabel  Lee”  he  pours 
his  entire  heart  and  soul  into  a  eulogy  melancholic 
and  despairing  for  his  lost  love.  This  poem  is  espe¬ 
cially  appealing  because  of  its  realism  for  Annabel 
Lee  was  really  Poe’s  young  wife  who  died  of  pneu¬ 
monia  soon  after  their  marriage. 

It’s  lots  of  fun  to  try  to  make  out  Chaucer’s 
lines.  As  he  wrote  hundreds  of  years  ago,  his  works 
are  naturally  written  in  old  or  archaic  English.  At 
first  I  was  quite  confused  when  I  saw  “with”  spell¬ 
ed  “wvthe”  and  “thing”  spelled  “thyng”  but  now 
I  am  quite  reconciled  to  it  and  I  find  it  quite  simple 
to  understand  the  fine  style  and  unequalled  genius 
that  have  carried  Chaucer’s  works  through  the  cen¬ 
turies  and  rates  him  among  the  immortals. 

Now,  don’t  get  the  wrong  idea.  I’m  not  planning 
to  move  in  on  Shakespeare,  Poe,  or  any  of  the  other 
great  poets  but  I’m  hoping  that  some  dav  something 
will  develoo  from  my  hobby  that  will  add  some  little 
bit  to  that  fine  art  that  will  never  die  out— the 
writing  of  poetry. 

Constance  Hutson,  ’42 


DEFACING  PROPERTY 

Nq  boy  or  girl  can  expect  to  reach  bis  goal  if  he 
or  she  has  the  reputation  of  going  about  deliberately 
defacing  the  property  of  others.  Any  such  person 
is  not  to  be  considered  capable  of  a  worth  while  posi¬ 
tion.  In  the  first  place  a  person  with  a  sense  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  would  endeavor  to  prevent  others  from 
doing  such  damage,  instead  of  placing  himiself  in 
this  group.  In  the  second  place,  he  would  not  find 
the  time  for  such  actions.  You  must  keep  busy  in 
order  to  stay  out  of  trouble. 

He  would  be  too  miuch  concerned  with  what 
others  mie-ht  think  of  him,  to  lower  himself  in  doing 
anvthinp-  so  under  handed.  Hf  you  cannot  keep  your 
*elf-rpso.r>ot  then  you  surely  are  a  person  of  low 
r-hsro~+r,v  Your  self-respect  makes  you  what  you 
von  carve  ycur  name  on  a  building,  it  certainly  isn’t 
are. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  money  side  of  it.  When 


improving  its  appearance.  Then  another  person 
does  the  same  and  so  on,  until  the  building  is  literally 
covered  with  names  carved  and  written  here  and 
there.  Thus,  the  value  of  the  building,  is  decreased. 
The  money  spent  by  the  city  or  town  to  build  it, 
has  been  wasted.  Wasted,  because  through  deface¬ 
ment  the  value  of  this  building  has  been  lowered 
many  times  more  than  if  it  had  not  been  defaced.  It 
is  true,  that  in  time  there  is  bound  to  be  a  deprecia¬ 
tion  in  value  but  it  is  without  doubt,  defacement 
that  hurries  this  along. 

Some  of  the  penalties  for  defacing  school  prop¬ 
erty  are  indefinite  3: 10’s.  You  also  have  to  pay  for 
any  desk  or  book  defaced.  Or,  if  'this  does  not  bring 
such  actions  to  a  halt,  you  may  be  expelled. 

Grace  Scott,  ’41 


CAFETERIA 

A  school  may  be  judged  by  the  condition  of  its 
cafeteria  when  recess  is  over.  If  you  were  the 
judge,  and  you  should  step  into  our  cafeteria  as  the 
last  recess  bell  was  ringing,  what  would  he  your 
opinion  of  Woburn  High  School  and  of  its  pupils? 
Would  you  find  the  cafeteria  in  a  respectable  condi¬ 
tion  or  would  it  be  very  untidy  with  papers  and 
crumbs  scattered  over  the  floor  and  the  tables? 

If  everyone  would  cooperate,  how  tidy  this  room 
would  be  left!  Hf  one  has  any  self-respect,  he  oiight 
to  treat  other  people’s  property  just  as  well  as  he 
would  treat  his  own  or  even  better.  The  cafeteria, 
although  we  are  responsible  for  it,  does  not  belong 
to  us.  Should  we  not  care  for  it,  then,  as  well  as 
we  would  our  own  dining  room?  Surely  we  wouldn’t 
carelessly  drop  crumbs  on  the  floor  and  get  up  from 
the  table  leaving  our  place  very  untidy.  Are  the 
school  tables  any  different  from  our  own  dining 
room  tables  ? 

Let  us  show  our  manners,  let  us  show  our  self- 
resnect,.  and  let.  us  also  show  our  thoughtfulness  by 
willingly  cooperating  in  the  care  of  this,  our  school 
cafeteria. 

— -Shirley  Ash,  ’42 


TS  WEALTH  YOFR  GOAL? 

Tf  we  say  money  is  neeessarv  for  happiness, 
we  shall  make  the  possession  of  riches  the  chief 
object  of  our  lives,  and  probably  shall  not  be  over- 
scrupulous  in  the  means  we  take  to  get  it.  We 
shall  sacrifice  much  that  lends  charm  and  delight  to 
life  and  find  in  the  end  that  we  have  been  pursuing 
a  wiil-’o-the  wisn.  Like  Midas  in  the  fable,  we  shall 
find  the  Golden  Torch  not  a  benefit  but  a  curse. 

Money  enough  to  nrovide  us  with  simple  com¬ 
forts.  we  surelv  need.  Happiness  seldom  stays 
where  there  is  pinching  want  and  fear  of  the  future. 
pnt.  that,  is  not  what  people  mean  when  they  talk 
about  money.  They  mean  wealth,  money  to  hoard 
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or  to  spend  extravagantly;  they  mean  something 
which  never  in  human  experience  brings  content. 

Unless  we  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  money  can 
bring  contentment,  we  might  as  well  give  up  the  hope 
of  happiness.  If  we  fancy  we  can  attract  him  with 
money-bags  we  are  mistaken.  The  Blue  Bird  of 
happiness  will  never  come  our  way. 

Lois  Love,  ’41. 


AGRICULTURE 

Gardening  is  a  very  common  hobby.  I  get  en¬ 
joyment  out  of  it  and  at  the  same  time,  something- 
good  to  eat.  My  garden  is  a  very  small  one,  so  I 
have  to  plan  it  before  I  can  plant  anything  at  all. 
First  I  dig  up  the  soil,  to  break  up  any  capillary 
tubes,  which  keep  the  water  all  in  one  place.  I 
place  stakes  of  wood  to  form  four  large  squares. 
Then  I  plant  one  kind  of  vegetable  in  each  square. 

Each  year  I  change  the  vegetables  around.  By 
this,  I  mean  where  I  had  beans  and  tomatoes  this 
year,  I  will  plant  corn  and  beets  the  next  year.  I 
do  that  to  keep  the  valuable  minerals  in  the  soil  at 
all  times  because,  some  of  the  vegetables  take  out 
certain  minerals  and  others  put  minerals  into  the 
soil. 

All  farmers  use  this  system  of  crop  rotation. 
While  growing  these  crops,  I  have  learned  to  make 
many  delicious,  crisp  salads,  which  I  enjoy  very 
much. 

Why  not  make  your  hobby  like  mine?  You  will 
enjoy  it  very  much. 

Andrew  A.  Prousalis,  ’41. 


CHARACTER 

When  one  is.  walking  along  a  street,  one  may 
almost  judge  a  person's  character  from  the  way  that 
person  walks,  talks,  or  appears  generally.  We  usu¬ 
ally  apply  the  word  “character”  to  a  person,  but  it 
may  be  applied  to  many  other  things.  One  of  these 
things  is  a  building.  When  you  stand  before  a  house, 
you  can  almost  judge  by  looking  at  it,  what  kind  of 
people  live  within  its  walls. 

So,  too,  when  one  comes  to  a  public  building, 
such  as  a  school,  they  can  tell  at  a  glance  whether 
the  pupils  who  attend  that  school  are  proud  of  their 
school  and  try  to  keep  it  a  clean  and  beautiful  place 
in  which  to  work  all  day.  One  cannot  be  proud  of 
a  building  which  has  broken  windows,  littered 
grounds,  and  desecrated  furnishings.  Such  things 
as  these  give  the  buildings  an  unkempt  look  of  which 
the  pupils  should  be  ashamed.  Look  around  you 
to  see  if  there  is  some  way  in  which  you  may  im¬ 
prove  the  character  of  your  school  or  home.  Re¬ 
member  that  the  character  of  the  building  in  which 
you  work  or  live  reflects  your  own  character. 

Philip  A.  Hawley,  ’43 


HADE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

A  pugnacious  looking  fighter  climbs  swiftly  to 
intercept  oncoming  raiders.  That  it  means  business 
is  shown  in  the  way  it  flays  the  raiders  mercilessly, 
maneuvering  with  the  ease  of  a  champion. 

A  squadron  of  determined  looking,  four-motored 
bombers  wing  their  way  across  the  English  Chan¬ 
nel  to  blast  at  military  objectives  in  German  terri¬ 
tory.  Despite  anti-aircraft  fire  and  German  inter¬ 
ception  by  fighters,  they  bomb  their  target  and  re¬ 
turn  home. 

A  two-motored  monoplane  with  the  lines  of  a 
commercial  transport  seen  on  airlines  all  over  the 
world  watches  over  a  convoy  of  merchantmen  in 
the  North  Sea,  on  the  lookout  for  German  submar¬ 
ines  and  dive-bombers.  Since  they  know  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  these  planes,  the  sailors  feel  reassured. 

A  squadron  of  night-bombers  is  over  a  British 
town  all  ready  to  blast  it  to  a  shamjbles  when  a  twin- 
motored  night- fighting  nemesis  downs  two  of  their 
number  while  its  comrades  count  up  more  to  their 
score. 

These  four  planes  mentioned  above  are  not  'Eng¬ 
lish.  They  are  American  planes  that  are,  according 
to  some  “experts”,  good  only  for  training  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  war.  Yet  these  same  planes  are  doing  their  jobs 
better  than  the  German  planes  that  were  supposed 
to  be  better  than  they. 

The  first  plane,  for  instancp,  the  Curtiss  Toma¬ 
hawk,  is  more  maneuverable  than  the  'Hawker  Hur¬ 
ricane,  the  most  maneuverable  plane  of  the  R.  A.  F. 
The  Tomahawk  has  six  machine  guns  and  an  Alli¬ 
son  engine  of  1000  horse  power,  giving  it  a  speed  of 
more  than  350  m.  p.  h.  Other  fighters  are  the  Bill 
Aircuda,  which  has  a  light  cannon  besides  eight  ma¬ 
chine  guns,  the  Lockheed  Lightening,  which  has  two 
Allison  engines,  and  the  Grunman  Martlett.  All  of 
these  fighters  do  their  work  as  well  as  the  Toma¬ 
hawk. 

The  second  plane  is  the  Consolidated  Liberator 
which  can  carry  four  tons  of  bombs  3,500  miles  at 
a  speed  of  over  300  m.  p.  h.  This  plane  is  also 
equipped  with  power  turrets  mounting  high-calibre 
machine  guns.  Another  plane  of  this  class  is  the 
famed  “Flying  Fortress.”  The  model  the  British 
Royal  Air  Force  is  getting  is  the  Boering  B17C. 

The  third  plane  is  the  Lockkeed  Model  14,  a  com¬ 
mercial  transport  in  use  all  over  the  world.  This 
plane  is  noted  for  its  ability  to  take  even  direct  hits 
from  anti-aircraft  guns  and  come  home  in  one 
piece.  This  plane  also  has  a  power  driven  turrett. 
Another  plane  of  this  general  class;  is  the  Douglas 
Digby,  a  version  of  the  Army  Air  Corp’s  B18A. 

The  fourth  plane  is  the  Douglas  Boston  desig¬ 
nated  as  an  Attack  -  B'omber  but  used  for  night¬ 
fighting  also,  because  of  its  maneuverability.  This 
has  two  motors  and  a  power  driven  turrett.  It  has 
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a  top-speed  of  more  than  325  miles  per  hour. 

All  in  all,  every  plane  the  British  have  bought 
so  far,  has  shown  that  the  phrase,  “Made  in  the 
United  States’’  is  something  to  be  respected. 

Frank  Norcross,  ’43 


THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  FUTURE 


'taking  it  on  the  lam.” 

The  movies  may  have  been  responsible  in  a 
large  part  for  this  juvenile  hero-worship  of  the  crim¬ 
inal,  but  today  the  strongest  kid  on  the  block  is  more 
likely  to  be  Public  Hero  No.  1  than  Public  Enemy 
No.  1.  The  child  taught  to  aim  at  high  ideals  will 
never  grow  into  a  man  who  shoots  at  cops. 

Eli  Moniz,  ’43 


Cops  and  robbers  just  a  game?  Not  to  the  boy 
who  is  playing  it.  To  his  youthful  imagination  it 
is  real.  See  him  swagger  as  he  sides  up  to  one  of 
his  pals.  Hear  the  words  that  come  from  the  corner 
of  his  mouth.  Not  very  bad  words,  but  the  worst 
he  knows,  for  he  is  a  bad  man,  Public  Enemy  No.  1, 
Little  Caesar,  or  whatever  underworld  character  was 
last  presented  to  him  as  a  hero. 

In  juvenile  and  children’s  courts  all  over  the 
country,  boys  are  appearing  every  day  who  have 
carried  their  imaginative  games  into  actual  practice. 
Boys  brought  in  for  their  first  minor  offense  talk 
•with  the  tongues  of  hardened  criminals.  Boastfully, 
they  declare  they  will  “take  the  rap”  and  will  not 
‘squeal”  The  policeman  who  caught  them  is  a 
“bull”  or  a  “Dick”,  and  their  effort  to  escape  was 


CLEANLINESS 

The  students  of  Woburn  High  School  cannot 
maintain  high  standards  of  neatness  and  sanitation 
unless  they  get  rid  of  the  bad  habits  that  some  of 
them  possess. 

Drinking  fountains  are  placed  in  our  halls  for 
the  convenience  of  the  students.  Is  there  anything 
more  disgusting  than  to  have  a  student  lean  over 
to  quench  his  or  her  thirst,  and  have  staring  him 
in  the  face  a  collection  of  balls  of  paper,  wads  of 
chewing  gum  and  other  articles?  Fountains  are  no 
place  for  depositing  waste.  This  habit,  if  men- 
place  for  depositing  waste.  This  habit  will  be  wiped 
out,  if  everyone  cooperates. 

Mary  Reardon,  ’43 
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THE  LAST  RETRIBUTION 

The  two  men  toiled  up  the  last  of  the  slope  and 
stood  for  a  moment  drawing  deeply  into  their  lungs 
the  warm  dry  air.  The  tall  one,  who  appeared  to 
be  the  leader  of  the  two,  grinned  wolfishly  as.  he 
gazed  across  the  tinder-dry  country.  He  turned 
to  his  smaller  companion  and  said,  “This’ll  take  care 
of  Barclay  for  keeps.  The  woods  are  so  dry  that 
cnee  they  are  lighted,  the  fire’ll  burn  everything 
from  here  to  Larkspur  and  they’ll  have  to  fight 
some  to  save  the  town.”  He  laughed  hoarsely  and 
then  rasped.  “Well,  what  do  you  think  of  my  plan 
now,  Greasy?” 

Greasy,  having  received  his  nickname  from  his 
swarthy  complexion  answered,  “I  donno,  Bill.  If 
we  get  caught,  we’ll  get  sent  up  again  for  a  long 
stretch,  and  one  is  enough  for  me.” 

“Getting  yellow,  huh?  Going  to  back  down  on  me 
now?”  B'ull  said,  evilly  fingering  the  handle  of  his 
knife. 

“No,  Bull,  no,”  retorted  Greasy,  quickly  making 
amends  in  a  whining  voice.  “That  lumber  hog,  Bar¬ 
clay,  deserves  it;  him  grabbing  all  the  North  River 
Country  and  now  trying  some  scientific  wood  cuttin.” 

“You’re  right  there,”  responded  Bull.  “I  prom¬ 
ised  him,  I’d  ruin  him  some  time.  Just  because  he 
couldn’t  keep  still  we  got  sent  up,  after  he  found 
out  we  had  a  small  paying  proposition  on  the  side. 
We’ll  leave  our  packs  here  and  you  head  for  that 
ridge  and  I’ll  go  this  way.  It  wouldn’t  get  a  good 
start  here  so  light  it  there,  and  then  we’ll  grab  our 
packs  and  hit  it  over  the  hill  and  Abbeyville.  Take 
the  lower  trail,  for  the  upper  leads  to  the  top  of 
Devil’s  Cliff. 

As  Bull  went  in  his  direction,  he  stopped  to 
glance  to  the  east.  Suddenly  he  swore,  for  thunder- 
heads  were  piling  over  the  peaks  from  that  direc¬ 
tion. 

“I  hope  it  won’t  rain  boo  soon,  but  once  the 
fire  gets  started  it’ll  take  a  lot  of  rain  to  iput  it  out,” 
he  said,  muttering  to  himself. 

He  laughed  harshly  when  he  reached  a  bushy 
draw  and  then  lit  it.  Then  he  hurried  back,  now  and 
then  lighting  the  dry  brush.  Behind  him  the  flames 
crackled  and  roared  and  great  columns  of  smloke 
rose  in  the  air.  A  breeze  sprang  up  and  he  smiled 
maliciously  but  suddenly  stiffened.  Something  was 
wrong — the  wind — it  was  blowing  the  flames  back 
toward  him  and  up  into  the  hills  behind  him.  He 
ran  as  lie  had  never  run  before. 

When  he  reached  the  packs  he  yelled  for 
Greasy.  Twice  more  he  shouted.  Where  was  Greasy? 
The  fire  was  raging  along  the  crests  of  the  hills 


to  the  north  and  creeping  nearer  and  nearer  to  his 
position.  The  smoke  was  thicker  and  it  became 
harder  to  breathe.  But  where  was  Greasy?  He 
hurriedly  picked  up  the  packs  and  moved  swiftly 
toward  the  direction  Greasy  had  taken.  The  smoke 
swept  through  the  trees  obscuring  the  path.  Now 
he  lost  the  trail,  but  in  a  moment  he  saw  an  open 
space  through  the  trees.  As  he  stepped  out  he  knew 
at  once  he  had  taken  the  wrong  trail  himself.  This 
one  ended  at  the  top  of  Devil’s  Cliff.  The  fire  roared 
on  through  the  trees,  the  smoke  billowed  around  him. 
He  coughed  and  choked,  his  eyes  filled  with  tears 
and  he  looked  about  wildly  for  an  avenue  of  escape. 

Meanwhile,  Greasy  had  slipped  down  to  do  his 
part.  He  lit  a  pile  of  brush  but  suddenly  he  shud¬ 
dered  and  turned  white,  as  the  brush  pile  emitted 
a  terrifiic  ear-splitting  roar.  A  dozing  bear  had  been 
scorched  by  this  unexpected  happening  and  bound¬ 
ed  out  with  blazing  eyes.  Greasy  faltered  back  a 
step,  and  the  enraged  beast’s  eyes  sought  him 
cut.  With  that  ferocious  look,  Greasy  yelled  and 
scrambled  up  the  nearest  tree.  Fortunately  for  him, 
it  was  too  slender  for  the  huge  bulk  of  the  bear  to 
climb.  He  just  gazed  at  the  terrified  Greasy  with 
hatred  in  his  eyes  and  the  flames  leaped  higher 
and  nearer.  Then  the  bear,  sensing  the  dangr, 
turned  and  ambled  swiftly  off.  By  this  time  many 
other  animals  had  scented  the  impending  danger 
and  were  fleeing  from  it.  Greasy  dropped  quickly  to 
the  ground  and  fled  also.  He  ran,  climbed,  slipped, 
fell,  on  and  on,  always  it  seemed  a  loosing'  race. 
Anxiety  grew  into  terror.  The  smoke  made  him 
cough  and  his  eyes  brimmed  with  tears.  Finally, 
he  sighted  an  open  space  through  the  trees,  but  re¬ 
lief  turned  to  horror,  fer  he  was  at  the  edge  of 
Devil’s  Cliff  and  at  the  same  time  he  saw  Bull 
looking  wildly  about  for  a  place  of  refuge. 

“How  can  we  get  out  of  here?”  shouted  Bull, 
and  his  words  echoed  mockingly  across  the  gorge. 

The  fire  blazed  hungrily  along  the  northern  rim 
in  front  of  them  and  now  up  the  southern  slope  also. 
The  smoke  became  denser,  the  heat  more  intense, 
and  the  roaring  and  crackling  louder.  They  backed 
away  to  the  very  edge  of  the  cliff  just  as  the  clouds 
rolled  across  the  sun,  blotting  it  out.  Large  drops 
of  rain  splashed  down  upon  them  but  they  did  not 
come  scon.  Before  then,  swiftly  approaching  was 
a  raging  inferno.  Behind  and  far  below  flowed  the 
turbulent  waters  of  the  black,  boiling  Forlorn  Riv¬ 
er.  Greasy  took  one  look.  Terror  stricken  he  swore 
and  struck  at  Bull.  This  onslaught  came  so  abrupt¬ 
ly  that  Bull  was  put  off  his  balance.  He  swayed, 
clutched  at  Greasy  with  a  desperate  swing  of  his 
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liam-like  fist.  They  poised  for  a  second  on  the 
brink,  then  with  a  tremendous  cry  of  anguish, 
they  both  pitched  over  the  brink  into  the  dismal 
abyss  below. 

—  William  Froberg,  ’42 


THE  VOICE  OF  AMERICA 

It  was  the  month  of  June — almost  graduation 
time.  The  class  in  English  was  waiting  to  hear 
what  Miss  E'rooke  had  decided  about  graduation 
exercises  this  year.  Now  she  was  speaking: 

“This  year  when  we  in  America  are  so  con¬ 
scious  of  our  country  and  of  the  perils  that  threaten 
us — it  seems  to  me  fitting  and  proper  to  have  for  our 
graduation  theme  Patriotism.  The  other  teachers 
agree  with  me;  so  Friday  of  this  week  we  shall  have 
a  try-out  for  the  parts  of  the  pageant  we  have  writ¬ 
ten.  Instead  of  having  the  diplomas  passed  out  by 
the  principal  a  girl  chosen  to  be  Miss  Liberty  will 
award  them. 

“But  there  is  another  character  that  we  must 
choose  with  care.  The  whole  meaning  of  our  play 
is  to  choose  a  girl  who  is  most  truly  an  American. 
She  must  not  only  have  a  good  voice  in  speaking, 
but  she  must  be  the  type  of  girl  we  should  want  to 
represent  our  country.  [Any  girl  wishing  to  try  for 
this  part  will  please  be  in  room  200  at  three  o’clock 
on  Friday.  Please  be  ready  to  recite  something.” 

What  a  buzz  of  sound  when  class  was  dismiss¬ 
ed!  All  were  wondering  who  would  be  chosen. 
Who  would  be  Miss  America? 

There  were  four  girls  sitting  in  the  gym,  talk¬ 
ing  about  it. 

“You  are  certain  to  be  the  one,  Louise,”  said 
Virginia.  “No  one  can  speak  more  clearly.” 

“Yes,”  said  Laura.  “You  had  the  lead  in  the 
Senior  Play  this  year.  Who  is  better  fitted?” 

Louise  tossed  her  head  with  its  red-gold  curls. 
She  knew  she  had  a  lovely  voice.  People  were  al¬ 
ways  telling  her  so. 

E'etty  Brown  shook  her  head.  “I  think  someone 
else  is  going  to  get  that  part.” 

“Who?”  they  cried  in  one  voice. 

Then  they  followed  her  glance  where  a  thin, 
dark  girl  sat  reading  by  herself. 

Louise  laughed.  “Why  she  isn’t  even  an  Am¬ 
erican!  Her  people  are  foreigners.” 

“Just  the  same  she  will  try,”  said  Betty.  “She 
has  a  lovely  voice  and  most  of  the  class  think  she 
will  be  a  wonderful  actress  someday.  She  says  her 
aunt  is  one.” 

Louise  laughed  and  it  was  not  a  nice  laugh. 
“She  would  not  even  have  the  clothes  to  wear.  She 
never  wears  anything  but  that  old  faded  sweater 
and  skirt.” 

Rose  heard  that.  She  looked  up  at  the  pretty 
girls.  She  thought  they  knew  she  was  saving  to  go 


to  Dramatic  School.  Hf  she  won  the  scholarship 
this  year,  she  could  go.  If  she  could  be  Miss  Amer¬ 
ica,  maybe  the  teachers  would  see  how  she  could 
speak  and  act.  But  Louise  would  win.  She  was  so 
pretty  and  popular  and  had  such  lovely  clothes.  It 
would  not  mean  anything  to  her  except  another  hap¬ 
py  day,  but  for  Rose  it  might  mean  all  for  which 
she  dreamfed.  She  had  tried  so  hard  to  be  friends! 
Well,  she  would  try.  She  would  show  them  that 
being  an  American  meant  trying  even  when  you 
knew  you  would  be  beaten.  She  got  up  and  hurried 
away. 

“Let’s  all  laugh  when  she  goes  to  speak,”  said 
one  of  the  girls.  “She  will  think  we  are  laughing  at 
her  and  then  she  won’t  be  able  to  speak. 

Louise  was  silent.  What  would  her  mother  think 
of  her  if  she  did  such  a  thing?  But  on  Friday  she 
knew  she  would  laugh  at  Rose,  as  the  others  had 
agreed. 

Louise  spoke  first  and  her  voice  rang  out  like 
a  bell.  Everyone  knew  she  would  represent  America. 

Then  Rose  made  her  way  to  the  platform  slow¬ 
ly.  Her  voice  was  clear,  but  soft.  “I  am  an  Am¬ 
erican,”  she  began. 

Then  the  girls  started  to  laugh  and  giggle. 
Rose  grew  white,  trembled,  and  could  not  go  on. 

“Louder,  please,  Rose.”  said  Miss  Brooke.  “We 
cannot  hear  you.” 

But  Rose  could  not  speak. 

“Well,  Rose,”  said  Miss  Brooke,  “if  you  can¬ 
not  remember  a  short  piece  now  how  could  you  re¬ 
member  at  graduation  when  there  will  be  hundreds 
to  look  at  you?  Louise,  go  up  there  and  let  us 
hear  how  Miss  America  should  speak.” 

The  girls  began  to  clap.  Louise  went  up  on  the 
platform.  As  she  did  so  she  looked  into  Rose’s 
face  and  into  Rose’s  eyes.  What  did  she  see?  She 
did  not  know,  but  they  seemed  to  speak  and  ask  her 
something.  And  then  suddenly  Louise  knew!  And 
she  knew  what  she  was  going  to  do  about  it! 

“Miss  Brooke.”  she  said,  “I  think  Rose  should  be 
Miss  America.  We  all  know  how  hard  she  tries 
and  how  well  she  can  speak.  Anti  we  are  all  her 
friends.  I  made  the  others  laugh  so  she  could  not 
speak.  My  father  said  last  night  that  being  an  Am¬ 
erican  was  to  be  first  of  all  a  friend  to  everyone,  and 
then  to  be  kind  and  true.  He  thought  I  wa|  going 
to  be  Miss  America,  you  see,  and  we  were  talking 
about  it.  But  I  know  I  don’t  deserve  it.” 

She  hurried  down  from  the  platform  and  the 
room  was  still. 

“Very  well,  Rose,  try  again,”  said  Miss  Brooke, 
and  her  voice  was  kind  and  clear,  too. 

Rose  lifted  her  head.  Her  eyes  began  to  shine 
and  her  cheeks  grew  pink.  Why,  they  were  all  her 
friends.  Now  she  knew  truly  it  was  good  to  be  an 
American!  She  looked  at  Louise  and  Louise  smiled 
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back.  Louise  had  opened  a  door  and  let  her  in.  She 
could  speak  now! 

Then  Miss  Brooke  spoke — “Louise,  II  want  to 
thank  you  for  being  honest.  When  you  spoke  out 
and  told  the  truth  and  were  kind,  too,  you  were 
America  speaking.  Rose  is  the  voice,  too.  I  am 
proud  of  you  both.  II  see  you  have  both  learned  a 
lesson  and  helped  us  to  learn  one  too.  America 
itself  itself  is  a  song  we  must  all  sing  together.” 

— Marjorie  Quimby,  ’43 


THE  GOOD  FOR  NOTHING 

It  was  mid-day  of  August  third.  The  Jennie 
S.  was  slipping  noiselessly  through  the  waves  ten 
miles  off  shore.  Her  sleek,  gray-green  and  black 
sides  blending  deeply  with  the  greenish  blue  of 
the  ocean,  she  seemed  almost  a  part  of  it  herself. 
The  wind  whistling  through  her  sails  in  a  soft  key 
sent  her  through  the  calm  sea  with  noiseless,  grace¬ 
ful  motion,  and  at  the  peak  of  her  mainmast  flew 
the  Union  Jack,  waving  proudly  over  her  canvas. 
The  Jennie  S.  was  a  fisherman  of  the  British  Isles. 
She  had  a  radio  which  she  could  use  very  little, 
but,  unlike  most  of  the  others,  she  had  no  auxiliary 
gasoline  engine,  depending  entirely  on  the  wind. 

So  it  was  at  mid-day.  Two  hours  later,  the 
wind  having  dropped  to  a  mere  nothing,  the  Jennie 
S.  was  becalmed  in  the  middle  of  a  steamship  lane. 
Her  captain,  Zeb  Wilson,  and  Sam  Keene,  one  cf 
her  crew,  stood  by  the  starboard  rail,  anxiously 
scanning  the  horizon  for  signs  of  approaching 
ships.  Sam  was  saying,  “It’ll  be  pretty  risky,  be¬ 
ing  where  we  are  after  dark,  cap’n.” 

“Shore  will,  Sam.  I  can  radio  for  a  ship  to  tow 
us  in,  but  chances  are,  some  hungry  submarine  that 
hasn’t  had  good  luck  lately  would  find  us  and,  small 
as  we  are,  that  ’ud  be  our  finish.” 

“Say  cap’n,”  exclaimed  a  seaman,  “there’s  a 
steamer  bearing  down  on  us  on  the  port  beam. 
She’s  cornin’  fast,  too.” 

“Sound  the  bell  and  horn,  keep  ’em  going  till 
she’s  past.” 

“Say,  she’s  a  big  ’um.  I’ll  bet  when  she  comes 
back  she’ll  be  loaded  to  the  gills,”  jectured  Sam. 

“Right.  B’ut  now,  we’ve  got  to  see  that  she 
doesn’t  stave  us  in.  Well,  I’m  off  to  the  helm.  You 
better  raise  the  jib’n  spanker  again;  there’s  just  a 
chance  we  might  get  a  little  breeze  after  dark. 
While  you’re  at  it.  set  our  running  lights,  too.  Well, 
so  long.” 

Meanwhile,  in  the  pilot  house  of  the  steamer, 
the  Troy,  a  lookout  had  just  reported  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Jennie  S.  to  the  captain  who  was  talking 
to  his  first  officer. 

“Blasted  fishing  smacks!  They’re  a  nuisance 
to  steam  navigation.  They  get  caught  without  a 


wind  and  what  happens— they  can’t  move  enough 
to  save  themselves.  Just  a  nuisance.” 

“Aye,  sir,  I  guess  they  are,  most-wise,  but  just 
the  same,  a  lot  depends  on  them.  They  supply  a  lot 
of  food  to  the  folks  ashore  which  they  probably 
couldn't  get  otherwise,  with  steamers  loading  on 
arms  and  such,  tl  guess  you  have  to  put  up  with 
something  like  this  once  in  a  while,  anyhow.” 

“You’re  right  a  lot  of  ways,  but  outside  of  that, 
they’re  good  for  nothing,  and  that  one  especially. 
Blasted  good-for-nothing.” 

However  a  slight  breeze  had  just  arisen  and 
the  Jennie  S.  had  sped  from  the  path  of  the  Troy, 
i^s  the  steamer  passed,  across  the  intervening  space 
boomed  a  megaphoned  voice. 

“Get  back  to  shore,  you  sea-going  birdhouse. 
You  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  sail  a  good-for-nothing 
windmill  like  that.” 

“Be  quiet,”  answered  Captain  Wilson,  “you 
leaky,  smioker-up  ironplated  matchbox.  You’re  a 
uisgrace  to  the  sea.  The  only  reason  some  sub 
hasn’t  picked  you  off  yet  is  because  Davy  Jones 
doesn’t  want  bad  company.  And  you,  you  antiquated 
teatherhead,  get  yourself  below  decks  before  you 
ruin  the  fishin!” 

In  a  few  minutes  the  steamer  was  lost  in  the 
gathering  dusk,  and  the  Jennie  S.  turned  her  bow 
to  better  fishing  grounds. 

Time  passed.  It  was  August  twelfth,  and  the  Jen¬ 
nie  S.  was  anchored  about  fifteen  miles  out.  It  was 
ooat  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  wr 
sun  cast  a  brilliant  reflection  on  the  water.  On  the 
deck  of  the  Jennie  S.,  her  captain  and  several  hands 
were  watching  numerous  columns  of  smoke  on  the 
horizon.  After  scanning  the  seas  in  their  direction 
with  his  binoculars,  the  captain  exclaimed,  “It’s  a 
convoy,  and  a  big  one,  too.  There’s  fourteen  ships 
there,  if  there’s  one.  They’re  mighty  close  together, 
too,  which  may  mean  something.” 

Several  minutes  later,  the  wing  of  the  convoy 
nearest  the  Jennie  S.  was  just  passing  her.  The 
guarding  destroyers  were  somewhere  ahead,  leaving 
the  flank  almost  unprotected  except  for  the  guns 
mounted  aft  on  the  merchantmen.  Suddenly,  about 
fifty  or  sixty  yards  from  the  Jennie  S.,  with  a  great 
upheaval  of  the  waves  and  a  hissing,  sucking  sound, 
a  submarine  emerged  from  the  ocean  depths.  With¬ 
out  decreasing  its  motion,  a  hatch  opened,  and  sev¬ 
eral  men  came  out,  proceeding  to  strip  the  gun 
forward  of  its  heavy  leather  jacket.  Meanwhile,  un¬ 
aware  of  the  submarine’s  presence,  the  merchantmen 
prv.scd  on.  As  the  sub’s  gun  was  trained  on  the 
nearest  ship,  its  helmsman  brought  it  almost  under 
he  merchantman’s  starboard  bow. 

On  board  the  Jennie  S„  the  crew  was  spell- 
b:ur_d.  Captain  Wilson,  with  gaping  mouth,  mut- 
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^red,  “Why  the  barnacled  sea-devil.  He’s  sailc 
himself  right  up  to  his  victim  and  she  can’t  get  in 
„  shot  with  her  aft  gun.” 

“Look,”  gasped  a  seaman,  “the  sub’s  captain  s 
in  the  conning  tower.  'He’s  got  a  watch  and  he’s 
run  up  some  signal  flags.  Sam,  you  wuz  in  the  navy 
once,  what  does  them  flags  mean?” 

“I  wasn’t  any  too  good  at  flag  signals  in  my 
day,  but  as  near  as  I  can  make  out,  he’s  counting 
on  holding  this  ship  until  the  rest  of  the  convoy 
passes  on.  He.  won’t  let  her  use  her  radio,  and  the 
destroyers  will  think  she’s  had  a  small  accident, 
and  will  catch  up  to  them  later.  But  when  they’re 
out  of  sight  he’ll  plunder  her.” 

“By  the  lord,  Harry,  you’re  right,”  ejaculated  the 
captain.  “And  when  he  finishes  with  her  cargo, 
he’ll  sink  her.  That’s  certain,  because  a  sub  can’t 
tow  a  ship,  and  even  if  it  could,  the  trip  would  be 
too  long  and  dangerous.  Nope,  sink  ’er  he  will,  and 
nothing  can  be  done  about  it.” 

“Couldn’t  we  radio  the  destroyers?”  queried  a 
seaman. 

“Listen,  Bud,”  retorted  another,  “the  minute  we 
push  down  the  key,  that  sub  would  blast  us  out  of 
the  water.” 

“Still,”  continued  the  first,  “we  ought  to  do 
something.  See  how  low  she  lies  in  the  sea,  that 
sub  would  blast  us  out  of  the  water.  She’s  carry¬ 
ing  plenty,  munitions  or  food,  things  to  keep  our 
folks  back  home  going  against  the  devilish  Boches. 
I  say,  cap’n,  isn’t  there  anything  we  can  do  about 
it?” 

“Well,  men,  I’ve  been  thinkin.’  There’s  only  one 
way  I  can  think  of  to  help  that  ship.  By  the  way, 
she  happens  to  be  that  same  steamer,  Troy,  that  we 
had  the  argument  with  over  steam  and  sail.  It’ud 
be  a  pretty  good  trick  if  we  could  show  him  up. 
The  only  way  I  can  think  of,  is  to  ram  that  blasted 
sub.  The  wind’s  with  us  strong,  and  we  have  about 
fifty  yards  to  gather  speed  in.  When  we  hit  'im, 
he’ll  go  down  like  a  toy  balloon.  The  only  thing  is, 
we’ll  probably  go  down  with  ’im.  What  do  you  say?” 

“Sounds  like  as  good  a  way  as  any  to  cash  in 
my  chips,”  cried  Sam  Keene.  “I’m  for  it,  cap’n!” 

“I  guess  most  of  us  feel  the  same  way,  cap’n,” 
-said  a  seaman.  “Anyhow,  anybody  who  wanted  to 
leave,  could  take  to  the  boats.  Is  that  agreeable, 
cap’n?” 

’Tis  fair  enough,”  replied  Captain  Wilson. 
“Who’s  leavin?”  Not  one  man  moved..  The  captain 
continued.  “If  we’re  all  agreed  on  this  plan,  up 
the  rigging  with  you,  and  get  us  some  speed.  The 
sub’s  sending  a  boarding  party  to  the  Troy.  That’s 
the  way,  my  lads,  the  Heinie  doesn’t  know  we’re 
even  on  the  water.  But  he  will!” 

On  the  bridge  of  the  Troy,  her  captain  began 
to  lose  hope  of  rescue.  He  was  saying  to  the  first 


officer,  “Whoever  said  ‘Drowning  men  catch  at 
straws’  was  right.  We  might  just  as  well  radio  the 
convoy  and  risk  certain  detection  as  to  wait  here 
while  they  plunder  our  cargo  and  sink  us  in  the 
end  anyway.  Now  if  we  only  had  another  gun  on 
our  fo’c’sle,  we  cou — ” 

“What’s  wrong,  sir?”  asked  the  first  officer. 

“Look,”  gasped  the  captain.  “Look  over  there!” 

“Why  that’s  the  same  fisherman  we  came  across 
when  ,we  were  leaving  England.” 

“That’s  right.  That’s  the  little  windjammer 
that  got  calmed  right  under  our  nose.  But  what’s 
she  doing  now  ?” 

“For  the  love  of  Mike,  I  ll  just  bet  she’s  going 
to  ram  the  sub.  He  doesn’t  see  her  yet  either.” 

“My  Lord,  her  skipper  sure  has  his  nerve  with 
him.  And  to  think  I  called  his  ship  a  good-for- 
nothing.” 

Suddenly,  just  as  the  men  from  the  submarine’s 
beat  were  about  to  board  the  Troy,  pandemonium 
broke  loose.  One  of  the  gunners  on  board  the  sub¬ 
marine  chanced  to  spy  the  Jennie  S.  bearing  down 
on  the  submarine.  With  a  startled  cry,  he  gibbered 
something  to  his  comrades  in  German,  whereupon 
they  hastened  to  turn  the  gun.  By  this  time  the 
Jennie  S.  was  a  mere  ten  feet  or  so  away  from  the 
submarine.  The  gunner  with  terror-stricken  face, 
without  waiting  for  a  signal  from  the  gun-pointer, 
pulled  the  firing  lanyard.  His  shot  hit  the  water  al¬ 
most  fifteen  feet  from  the  Jennie  iS.,  ricochetted,  and 
burst  about  thirty  yards  farther.  Then  the  gun 
crew,  deciding  that  “discretion  is  the  better  part 
of  valor,”  leaped  into  the  sea,  and  swam  for  dear 
life.  With  a  splintering,  tearing,  rending  crash,  the 
Jennie  S.  hit  the  submarine  squarely,  between  the 
conning  tower:and  the  forward  gun.  Immediately,  the 
submarine  began  to  settle,  locked  in  death  .  grips 
with  the  Jennie  S.  In  three  minutes  time  the  last 
part  of  the  trag-edy  could  be  seen.  All  showing  of 
the  Jennie  S.  was  the  tip  of  her  mainmast  with  the 
Union  Jack  flying.  It  was  still  flying  when  it  slipped 
gently  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  Of  her 
crew  of  seven,  only  three  were  rescued,  the  captain 
and  the  remainder  of  the  crew  having  gone  down 
with  their  ship. 

Concerning  this  event,  the  following  item  was 
seen  some  time  later  in  a  column  of  a  British  news¬ 
paper  : 

“Due  to  the  heroic  action  of  the  fishing  sloop  Jennie 
S.,  the  steamship  Troy,  laden  with  medical  equip¬ 
ment  and  food,  was  saved  from  destruction  by  a 
German  submarine.  The  Jennie  S.  rammed  the  sub¬ 
marine,  sinking  along  with  it,  thereby  saving  the 
Troy,  and  possibly  other  ships  in  the  convoy. 
Little  acts  of  unselfish  heroism  like  this,  sometimes 
comlpletely  unnoticed,  are  the  factors  which  are 
enabling  the  British  people  to  carry  on  against  the 
,,-s.iaquinu  .lopiadns  s(jfuiaue  Robert  L.  Lawler  ’43 
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ASK  GEORGE  WASHINGTON 

Spring  was  in  the  air,  the  flowers  were  shooting 
up  on  every  hand,  brooks  were  singing  once  more, 
but  that  wasn’t  the  main  reason  why  there  was  so 
much  excitement  at  Pennington  High  School.  There 
was  to  be  a  dance  held  that  evening.  That  in  itself 
was  nothing  unusual.  But  the  Senior  Prom  this  year 
was  to  be  a  colonial  affair.  The  girls  fairly  flew 
back  and  forth  in  the  immense  auditorium,  decor:  t- 
ing  it  in  colonial  fashion,  while  some  of  the  boys 
stood  precariously  on  ladders  while  they  placed  a 
few  mock  chandeliers  with  diamond-like  pendants 
hanging  three  or  four  feet  over  the  modern  lights. 

Everyone  at  Pennington  High  had  his  or  her 
colonial  costume  and  powdered  wig  ready.  No  doubt 
many  young  men  felt  ridiculous  at  the  thought  of 
dressing  in  this  fashion,  but  they  soon  conceded  that 
it  was  all  in  the  spirit  of  fun. 

What  caused  the  most  excitement  was  the  dance 
procedure.  Each  girl  and  boy  was  driven  to  the 
school  by  his  or  her  parents.  There  was  no  pair¬ 
ing-off  at  this  dance.  Each  girl  had  her  dance-card 
which  she  had  filled  out  before  that  night;  that  is, 
if  she  were  popular. 

Mary  Ann  Burroughs  was  as  excited  as  anyor  ~ 
Her  beautiful  gown  was  just  one  mass  of  consecu¬ 
tive  frills.  Now,  Mary  Ann  was  one  of  those  “swell 
kid's.’’  You  know  what  I  mean,  one  of  those  pin'- 
looking  girls  with  glasses,  that  can  be  counted  on 
to  help  you  with  your  homework  or  to  do  you  some 
other  favor.  But  as  far  as  dates  went,  'Mary  Ann 
was  definitely  out.  No  one  ever  asked  her  for  a  date. 
So  now  her  only  worry  was  to  get  her  dance-card 
filled;  but  freckle-faced  Jackie  Daly  was  the  only 
one  who  had  asked  her  so  far. 

Final  preparations  were  made,  costumes  were 
donned,  and  the  little  town  of  Pennington  was  back 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  At  about  eight-thirty  the 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen  rstepped  from  their 
family  cars  that  would  have  been  transformed  into 
gold  carriages  had  it  been  possible. 

The  town  clock  struck  nine  and  the  dance  be¬ 
gan  with  Grace  Walton,  secretary  of  the  senior  class 
starting  off  the  minuet  with  Tommy  Belton,  the  class 
president.  Grace  was  considered  very  pretty,  and 
was  popular  especially  among  the  boys.  Many  of 
the  girls  disliked  her,  not  because  of  jealousy,  but 
because  they  knew  how  selfish  and  mean  she  really 
was  when  there  were  no  boys  around  her.  While 
everyone  was  having  a  good  time,  Mary  Ann  stood 
in  a  remote  corner  of  the  hall  watching  Tommy. 
He  was  so  handsome;  who  could  help  liking  him? 
But  the  funniest  part  of  it  was  that  he  didn’t  seem 
to  care  much  about  girls. 

Mary  Ann  had  always  wished  that  he  would 
say  “Hello”  to  her,  but  she  told  herself  that  she  wa 
foolish  to  think  that  he  could  even  look  her  way. 


“But  all  the  same,”  she  mused.  “I  can  still  like  him.” 
Just  then,  Billy  Travers  appeared  and  waltzed  off 
with  her  before  she  had  a  chance  to  speak. 

“Gosh,  but  you  look  like  a  million  tonight.  To 
•  think  that  little  Mary  Ann  could  be  such  a  killer! 
You  should  keep  your  glasses  off  forever.  Imagine 
hiding  such  bee-yoo-ti-ful  headlights.”  Now  Mary 
Ann  was  absolutely  amazed.  No  one  had  ever  given 
her  a  second  look  before,  and  now  here  she  wrs 
dancing  with  Billy  Travers  who  was  very  popular. 
But  somehow,  she  couldn’t  keep  her  eyes  off  Tommy 
■  who  was  spinning  Grace  around,  but — she  wondered 
if  she  were  imagining  things — he  didn’t  exactly  look 
as  if  he  were  enjoying  himself.  After  a  few  dances. 
E’illy  disappeared  with  “Gosh!  Muriel  will  be  on  my 
.  neck  if  I  don’t  dance  with  her  now.  She’s  got  me 
listed  for  a  couple  of  whirls.  Stick  around.  I’ll  be 
back! ” 

Mary  Ann  felt  as  if  she  were  stifling.  Maybe 
'It  was  hot  or  maybe  she  was  just  excited.  There 
was  a  small  anteroom  next  to  the  hall.  She  wanted 
to ’go  in  there  because  she  knew  it  would  be  cool. 
From  where  she  was,  she  could  see  the  window 
was  open.  There  was  probably  a  soft  summer 
breeze  blowing  in.  She  entered  the  room  and  was 
going  towards  the  window  when  she  bumped  into 
someone  in  the  dim  light.  “Oh  excuse  me,”  she 
said  awkwardly,  “I  guess  I  didn’t  notice  where  I 
was  going.” 

“No,  it  was  my  fault,  I  must  have  been  dream¬ 
ing,” — 

Mary  started.  It  was  Tommy. 

“Your  name  is  Mary  Ann,  isn’t  it?” 

“Yes,  terribly  old-fashioned,  isn’t  it?” 

“I  like  it,”  he  said  simply.  ‘Would  you  care  to 
dance?  I  came  in  here  to  get  a  breath  of  air.  Grace 
has  been  fairly  running  after  me  all  evening.  I’m 
sorry.  I  didn’t  mean  to  say  that.  Very  ungentle- 
manly  of  me.  But — you  know — ”  he  broke  off  em- 
barrassedly. 

“Yes,  I  know,”  said  Mary  Ann  stupidly. 

He  escorted  her  out  to  the  dance  floor.  Mary 
Ann  hadn’t  had  much  dancing  experience  but  she 
followed  her  partner  expertly.  Why  she  felt  as  if 
she  were  dancing  in  the  clouds.  Tommy  wasn’t  like 
Billy.  He  was  so  polite,  even  shy,  while  Bill  “had 
a  line”  and  never  failed  to  show  it.  Mary  Ann 
danced  on  tiptoe — Tommy  was  so  tall  and  strong. 
Over  his  shoulder  she  could  see  Grace  standing 
alone  looking  capable  of  murder  at  the  other  end 
of  the  floor.  But  Mary  Ann  didn’t  care.  She  was 
so  happy.  Tommy  held  her  so  gently.  He  talked 
about  school,  told  her  about  the  new  football  suits, 
even  about  the  weather  while  Mary  Ann  just  nodded 
her  head.  Finally  he  said,  “Mary  Ann,  that’s  a 
Strauss  waltz  they’re  playing.  It’s  pretty,  isn’t  it?” 

“Yes,”  murmured  Mary  Ann.  “1  like  Strauss.” 
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“Mary  Ann,  haven’t  you  ever  noticed  me  around? 

“Of  course,"  said  his  partner. 

“I’ve  always  wanted  to  meet  you,"  he  continued. 
“You’re  so  different  front  the  other  girls.  You 
know,  so  old-fashioned  and — and  sweet.  You  know, 
I  haven’t  a  girl."  Mary  Ann  wanted  to  pinch  her¬ 
self.  Of  course  she  was  dreaming,  but  then  dreams 
don’t  talk  and  hers  was  whispering.  “You  haven’t 
known  me  very  long,  but  I’ve  known  you  for  such 
a  long  time.  I’m  going  away  after  graduation  next 
month; — to  a  University  in  Connecticut,  I  guess. 
I’m  planning  to  be  a  lawyer,  and  I  hope  a  good  one 
like  Dad.  I’ll  only  see  you  on  vacations  which  won’t 
be  very  often.  But  if  it’s  all  right  by  you,  I’d  like 
you  to  be  any  girt.” 

Mary  Ann  looked  up,  “I  can’t  say  anything, 
Tommy.  'I’m  so  happy.”  Her  heart  was  beating  so 
fast  that  it  hurt.  Then  Tommy  drew  off  his  ring  and 
said,  “I  don’t  know  if  it  will  fit  just  right  but  you  can 
have  it  fixed.  No  other  girl  will  ever  wear  it.  I — ” 
he  broke  off— “Gosh,  I  don’t  know  what  George 
Washington  would  have  said  at  a  moment  like 
this." 

But  Mary  Ann  understood.  She  just  looked  up 
and  smiled. 

Constance  Hiatson  ’42 


AWAKENED  AT  SLEEP  TIME 

The  poster  advertising  the  dance  had  read, 
“Charity  Ball  for  British  War  Relief.”  Betty 
thoughtfully  appraised  the  surrounding  dancers  to 
determine  if  the  lure  of  the  dance,  or  a  sincere  de¬ 
sire  to  aid  the  British  unfortunates',  had  been  the 
motivating  force  for  a  banner  attendance  at  the 
Country  Club. 

The  words,  “Day  dreaming,  pretty  one?”  drew 
Betty  back  to  the  reality  that  she  had  unconscious¬ 
ly  neglected  her  escort,  Richard  Harding. 

“To  be  honest  about  it,  not  exactly  day  dream¬ 
ing,  but  idealizing,"  she  answered.  “Do  you  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  are  all  truly  patriotic,  and  glad  that 
we  have  our  American  freedom?” 

Richard  paused  a  moment  before  replying,  “T 
think  that  we  Americans  have  become  so  accustomed 
to  the  fine  things  that  the  rest  of  the  world  is  striv¬ 
ing  to  attain,  that  our  democratic  freedom  is  con¬ 
sidered  our  inherent  birthright  and  not  a  social 
privilege.  Why  so  serious?  Let’s  dance,  Betty.” 

A  glorious  evening  passed.  The  music  seemed 
to  bring  a  glow  to  the  two  young  people.  A 
short  ride  after  the  dance',  with  the  stars  seem¬ 
ing  to  reach  down  from  heaven  with  a  soft  glow 
like  a  glorious  backdrop  for  a  clear,  cloudless  night. 
Thrilled  and  breathless,  after  a  hurried  good-night, 
Betty  watched  Richard  drive  away.  “It  was  per¬ 
fect,”  she  softly  sighed  as  she  silently  closed  the 
front  door  and  started  for  the  stairs  leading  to  her 


bedroom. 

“Betty,”  a  clarion  call  rang  forth,  reverberating 


from  room  to  room. 

“Oh,  oh,  that’s  Mom!”  gasped  Betty  as  she  ap¬ 
prehensively  glanced  at  the  mantel  clock.  Yes, 
Mother,”  sweetly  answered  Betty. 

“What  time  is  it?”  was  Mrs.  Brown’s  query. 
“Not  so  late,”  lightly  replied  Betty. 

“ Tn ct  what  rinps  that  mean  in  this  twentieth 


century?"  dryly  interrogated  Mother  Brown. 

“It’s  about  half  past  one,”  weakly  came  Betty’s 
answer. 

“Modern  America,  living  at  a  sixty  mile  speed 
with  the  sam(e  old  thirty  mile  per  hour  sedan 
chassis,”  sagely  commented  Mrs.  Brown. 

“America!  you  know,  Mom,  I  have  never  truly 
thought  a  great  deal  about  being  an  American  until 
tonight  when  Rjchard  and  I  were  talking  about  de¬ 
mocracy  and  its  ideals.  There  are  times  when  I 
wish  I  knew  a  little  more  about  being  a  patriot.” 

“Patriot,  be  hanged!”  boomed  out  Father 
Brown’s  voice.  It  is  now  2:00  a.  m.  and  not  time 
for  the  Brown  household  to  be  holding  a  round  table 
conference  on  the  affairs  of  the  world,  especially 
when  we  should  all  be  asleep,  I  tell  you!” 

“Whoa,  Bill,”  interjected  Ma.  Brown  in  her  best 
dictatorial  voice.  “That  is  just  what  I  told  you  at 
supper  time  as  we  listened  to  the  war  news  of  those 
valiant  British  and  Greek  soldiers  losing  their  lives 
fighting  for  what  we  Americans  placidly  call  de¬ 
mocracy.” 

“Yes,  but  you  and  I  both  know  that  it  is  their 
fight,  and  what  can  we  Americans  do  until  our  gov¬ 
ernment  sees  fit  to  call  it  our  fight,”  came  Father 
Brown’s  rebuttal. 

“We  can  do  our  part  to  see  that  America  is  pre¬ 
pared.  I  myself  have  joined  a  sewing  club  for 
knitting  socks  for  the  draftees.  You  can  smooth 
out  the  last  time  production  at  your  factory.  You 
kn-ow  these  government  contracts  meant  a  lot  t 


you. 


ft 


“I  guess  you’re  right,  Mother  Brown,"  came 
Bdl  Brown’s  voice  as  he  thought  of  what  being  an 
American  father  meant  to  him  at  that  moment.  HD 
daughter,  home  safe  from  a  dance,  as  his  major  con¬ 
cern,  instead  of  whether  the  next  load  of  bombs 
would  kill  or  maim  all  that  was  precious  to  him.  I 
am  glad  to  be  an  American,”  he  sighed  as  he  rolled 
over,  and  slipped  back  into  a  quiet  untroubled  sleep. 

“Daughter,  why  don’t  you  do  something  to  help 
out?  You  know  this  is  just  as  much  your  battle  as 
ours,  for  it  your  generation  that  will  be  affected  by 
the  mold  which  is  being  cast  in  the  world.” 

“Mom,  I  can  join  that  sewing  club,  I  know  T 
am  not  very  good  at  sewing,  but  if  the  draftees  can 
sacrifice  all  their  plans  and  desires  to  do  their  bit, 
I  guess  that  I  can  make  a  worthwhile  attempt  any- 
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way." 

“It  would  mean  a  little  of  your  own  personal 
time,  Betty,”  answered  Mrs.  Brown.  “I  think  it  is 
about  time  that  we  young  people  opened  our  eyes 
to  see  beyond  the  complacent  that  nothing  could 
possibly  change  the  American  pattern  of  life.” 

“The  first  meeting  is  Wednesday  afternoon,  and 
we  shall  attend  it  together.  I  might  add  that  I  am 
very  pleased  by  your  apparent  realization  that  being 
an  American  means  a  lot  to  any  generation  and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  this  present  one.” 

Betty  went  into  her  room  and  quietly  closed  the 
door.  She  quickly  prepared  for  bed,  turned  out  the 
light  and  snuggled  under  the  soft  covers.  In  the 
darkness  of  her  room,  she  meditated  and  then  proud¬ 
ly  said  aloud,  “I  am  glad  to  be  an  American.” 

Marian  Mawn  ’41 


A  PLACE  FOR  EVERYONE 

No  one,  not  even  Ciarl’s  mother,  was  aware  that 
he  wished,  with  all  his  heart,  to  be  a  violinist.  Why 
the  youngster  didn’t  even  look  the  part!  If  he  had 
been  graced  with  the  distinguished  appearance  of 
his  brother,  Franz,  whose  playing  now  thrilled  all 
Austria,  or  even  had  an  artist’s  temperament,  some¬ 
one  might  have  considered  him  a  good  prospect  and 
perhaps  might  have  been  influenced  to  become  his 
patron.  As  things  now  stood,  Carl  was  thought  of 
merely  as  the  brother  of  Franz  Joseph  Rhiibert,  the 
concert  violinist. 

Carl’s  mother,  in  her  eagerness  and  well-meant 
desire  to  do  the  best  thing  for  both  boys,  had  told 
Carl  when  he  was  very  young  that,  in  order  to  avoid 
unpleasant  conflict  between  her  two  sons,  he  should 
cultivate  another  interest.  Therefore,  although  he 
had  become  a  lover  of  the  art,  he  never  had  tried  to 
take  lessons  on  any  instrument  from  Herr  Schultz, 
the  village’s  only  music  teacher. 

However,  when  Carl  went  away  to  the  Academy, 
he  found  that  there  was  a  different  attitude  there. 
In  order  that  the  school  orchestra  might  continue, 
as  in  former  years,  to  win  all  local  and  provincial 
prizes,  every  boy  studied  some  instrument.  The 
music  supervisor  looked  at  Carl’s  hands,  and  observ¬ 
ing  instantly  their  similarity  to  his  brother’s,  said 
heartily,  “Ah,  here  we  have  a  future  violinist,  per¬ 
haps  even  concert-master!  We  shall  begin  as  soon 
as  you  are  settled.” 

Carl  reddened  and  stammered  in  his  husky 
voice.  “But,  sir,  if  you  don’t  mind,  I’d  rather  .  .  . 
I  mean  it  would  be  better  if  I - ” 

Herr  Warner  gaily  interrupted  him,  “These 
new  boys — always  so  shy.  Well,  you  will  soon  lose 
that.  I’ll  see  you  Thursday  at  ten.” 

The  professor  strode  away  to  attend  to  the 
other  new  boys,  leaving  Carl  feeling  a  little  guilty 
because  of  his  mother,  but  filled  with  eagerness  and 


pleasure  at  the  idea  of  at  last  playing  a  violin. 
When  he  went  to  Herr  Warner’s  studio  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  tell  the  professor 
that  in  spite  of  his  own  desires  he  could  not  study 
violin  because  of  his  brother;  but  when  Herr  Warner 
placed  the  instrument  in  his  hands,  he  could  not 
speak,  to  say  nothing  of  explaining  his  position  in 
the  matter. 

The  professor,  observing  the  glow  in  his  eyes, 
and  the  loving  way  he  handled  the  fine  old  instru¬ 
ment,  silently  congratulated  himself  for  discovering 
his  talent  so  quickly,  and  revelled  in  the  thought 
that  here  was  a  boy  who  could  do  much  with  a 
viclin.  Carl,  too,  was  so  enthralled  by  the  experi¬ 
ence  that  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  tell  the  pro¬ 
fessor  his  story,  nor  to  write  to  his  mother  and  try 
to  explain  it  to  her. 

Thus  he  continued  studying  at  the  Academy  for 
the  next  five  years  until  he  was  twenty,  and  had 
worked  up  to  concert-master  of  the  school’s  orch¬ 
estra.  That  year  there  was  to  be  a  great  music 
festival  at  the  Institute  in  Vienna,  with  all  the 
schools  taking  part.  The  orchestra  of  the  Academy 
was  to  play  in  an  effort  to  keep  the  prize  which  they 
had  held  for  the  last  four  years  against  the  stiffest 
competition  in  a  decade.  There  were  also  to  be 
soloists  representing  each  school  and  academy. 

The  professor  had  been  in  a  wild  round  of  activ¬ 
ity  for  the  three  weeks  preceding  the  festival,  put¬ 
ting  the  concert  touch  on  the  music  of  the  orchestra, 
find  when  Carl  came  to  his  studio  for  his  semi¬ 
weekly  lesson,  he  put  him  to  work  tuning  his  fifths, 
and  began  to  shuffle  through  a  stack  of  manuscript 
copies  lying  on  one  of  the  pianos.  At  last,  with  a 
sigh  of  satisfaction,  he  separated  two  from  the  rest, 
and  coining  over  to  Carl,  placed  one  on  the  stand 
before  him  and  said,  “Here,  son,  have  a  try  at  this.” 

Carl  was  stunned  by  the  selection,  which  was 
vastly  more  complicated  than  most  he  had  done,  and 
which,  because  of  its  being  manuscript,  seemed  dif¬ 
ficult  to  read.  However,  once  he  was  started,  the 
manuscript  became  more  intellegible  and  the  posi¬ 
tions  seemed  quite  natural.  He  forgot  himself  in 
the  excitement  of  figuring  out  each  measure,  and 
instead  of  stopping  at  the  end  of  each  sixteen  bars, 
he  went  through  every  movement  to  the  finale. 
When  he  had  finished,  the  room  suddenly  became 
silent,  and  he  was  again  aware  of  his  surroundings 
and  of  the  professor  standing  quietly  beside  him. 
Nervously  he  began  retuning  his  strings,  then  sud¬ 
denly  turned  to  Herr  Warner  and  said,  “Aren’t  you 
going  to  say  anything?” 

Herr  Warner  smiled  a  little  sadly  and  replied, 

I  m  not  going  to  say  it  was  good;  we  both  know 
that.  I  have  not  heard  that  opus  dene  so  well  in 
all  my  years  of  teaching  here.  Carl,  I  want  you  to 
take  the  responsibility  for  the  solos  of  the  Academy 
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at  the  Institute  next  week.” 

Carl  gazed  at  the  professor  in  consternation, 
“'Herr  Warner, — Vienna — I  can’t.  Every  one  from 
miles  around  will  be  there.  My  brother  and  all  his 
friends.  Don’t  you  understand?” 

Herr  Warner  said  quietly,  “I'll  not  urge  you. 
You  know  we  need  you, — that  we’ll  lose  without  you. 
You  know  too  how  I  feel  about  your  playing.  Will 
you  now  give  me  my  answer?” 

Carl  thoughtfully  applied  resin  to  his  bow  and 
puckered  his  brow. 

“Sir,  I  should  hate  to  fail  you,  but — oh,  I  don’t 
know.”  He  picked  up  the  manuscript  and  stood 
gazing  at  it  for  a  minute;  then  looked  up,  and  fast¬ 
ening  his  young  brown  eyes  on  the  professor’s  quiet 
gray  ones,  said,  “I  can’t  give  this  up.  I’ll  play.” 
Carl  never  forgot  the  look  that  came  over  Herr 
Warner’s  face. 

The  same  look  he  again  observed  the  evening 
of  the  Institute  when  the  professor  rapped  for  at¬ 
tention  before  beginning  the  overture.  That  night 
he  would  never  forget.  His  violin  had  not  felt  so 
light  before  in  his  grasp  nor  so  comforting  beneath 
his  chin.  He  was  to  do  his  solo  at  about  the  middle 
of  the  program,  and,  in  spite  of  Herr  Warner’s  re¬ 
monstrances,  he  had  chosen  to  play  completely  from 
memory,  so  that  they  would  not  have  to  make  a 
copy,  and  the  selection  might  remain  in  the  original 
manuscript. 

The  evening  passed  swiftly,  and  soon  he  heard 
himself  introduced  and  felt  the  professor’s  gentle 
hand  at  his  back  as  he  stepped  to  the  front  of  the 
platform.  Carl  was  never  nervous  or  self-con¬ 
scious  while  playing,  and  this  night,  he  felt  even 
more  at  ease  than  ever  before.  He  had  no  fear  of 
forgetting  or  making  mistakes,  and  from  the  first 
cord  until  the  last  note  of  the  finale,  he  was  com¬ 
pletely  unaware  of  his  audience  and  surroundings. 
When  he  finished,  the  roar  of  applause  was  deafen¬ 
ing.  The  people,  inspired  and  delighted,  shouted 
and  clapped  wildly.  Carl  played  again  and  again,  and 
although  they  still  wanted  more,  he  left  the  stage, 
went  out  behind  the  hall,  and  sat  down  on  a  bench 
m  the  garden  where  he  tried  to  collect  his  thoughts. 

Relaxation  was  impossible,  however,  for  now 
that  the  excitement  was  over,  he  felt  guilty  and 
ashamed  inside  because  of  his  brother  and  mother, 
too.  “Franz  must  despise  me,”  lie  thought  despair¬ 
ingly.  “He’ll  think  that  I  was  trying  to  outdo  him, 
trying  to  trade  on  his  name.” 

Just  then  he  heard  a  step  behind  him.  Glancing 
around  quickly,  he  saw  Franz’s  face  smiling  down 
at  him.  “Hello,  fellow,”  said  Franz,  “May  I  sit 
down  with  my  very  own  brother,  even  if  he  is  a 
genius?” 

Carl  groaned  miserably  and  said,  “Don’t  Franz, 
I  feel  bad  enough  already.  Please,  try  to  forget 


tonight.  It’s  been  awful.” 

“Awful!”  exclaimed  Franz.  “It’s  been  wonder¬ 
ful.  Don’t  you  see  how  things  are  working  out? 
1<  or  years  they  ve  ignored  the  fact  that  J  wanted  to 
compose,  just  as  they’ve  tried  to  forget  that  you 
wanted  to  play  the  violin.  Now  I  can  stop  with  a 
clear  conscience,  for  I  know  that  your  playing  will 
make  mother  happy,  and  that  has  been  my  principal 
reason  for  keeping  on  as  long  as  I  have.  You  will 
play,  and  I  shall  compose!”  he  chanted  gaily,  slap¬ 
ping  Carl  on  the  back. 

Carl  straightened  up.  it  seemed  that  a  great 
weight  had  been  lilted  from  his  back  and  his  eyes 
had  suddenly  been  opened.  “That’s  right”  he  .said 
delightedly.  “You  can  compose  and  I  can  play.  In 
this  cne  evening,  we  have  both  realized  our  greatest 
ambitions.  You  know,  that  proves,  doesn’t  it,  that 
if  you  care  enough  about  a  thing  and  feel  you  have 
a  God-given  talent  for  it,  Fate  will  step  in  and  give 
you  a  hand  just  at  the  crucial  moment?  It  is  this 
that  makes  life  worth  living.”  Joan  Skinner,  ’42 


SKYCASTLE 

It  was  so  beautiful — there  on  the  crest  of  the 
hill  a  real  and  lovely  Skyeastle,  with  its  high  towers 
touching  the  clouds.  Yes,  it  was  an  enchanting 
house — large  and  white,  and  Mary  loved  it  so.  “I 
guess  many  people  wouldn’t  understand  my  love  for 
Sctycastle,”  she  breathed  to  herself,  “but  it’s  a  love 
that  I  can’t  account  for  myself.  This  whole  place 
seems  to  be  a  part  of  me — inside — something  that 
no  one  can  take  away.” 

Yet  as  she  stood  there  at  the  foot  of  the  wind¬ 
ing  road,  looking  up  at  her  home,  she  remembered, 
suddenly,  with  a  pang,  the  words  her  mother  had 
snoken  the  night  before,  “Mary,  I’ve  found  some  one 
who  wants  to  buy  Skyeastle.”  Overcome  with  grief 
at  the  memory  of  these  unbelievable  words,  the 
young  girl  stum|bled  to  the  side  of  the  road  and  fell, 
a  sobbing  heap,  under  an  old  maple  tree. 

“0  please,  dear  God,  don’t  let  them  take  Sky- 
castle,  ’  she  prayed.  The  soft  murmur  of  trees  as 
the  breeze  caressed  them,  must  have  unconsciously 
whispered  soothing  words  of  hope  to  the  bewildered 
girl;  for  she  slowly  arose  and  with  a  look  of  de¬ 
termination  on  her  tear-stained  face,  proceeded  to 
climb  the  hill  again  under  the  long  avenue  of  trees. 

Armed  with  new  strength,  she  sifted  the  facts 
over  and  over  again  in  her  mind.  “Mother  said 
it  was  too  expensive  to  keep  Skyeastle  open,”  she 
mumbled  to  herself  “and  the  prospective  buyer  has 
offered  a  very  good  price.  As  if  Skyeastle  could  be 
sc  Id”,  she  cried  indignantly.  Slowly  her  face  bright¬ 
ened  up  as  if  an  idea  had  been  born.  But  only  for 
a  moment,  for  her  brow  wrinkled  and.  she  said 
aloud.  “But  supposing  it  doesn’t  work.”  Then  push¬ 
ing  this  aside  Mary  declared,  “Oh  well,  there’s  no 
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harm  in  trying.” 

Immediately  she  started  out  to  find  her  young 
sister,  Jean,  for  she  was  in  Mary’s  half-formed  plan 
also.  She  found  the  thirteen  year  old  girl  on  the 
front  lawn,  playing  as  usual  with  her  dog,  Ginger. 

Mary  stood  behind  the  hedge  for  a  second  watch¬ 
ing  her  sister  who  was  holding  a  hoop  and  saying, 
“Jump!  Ginger,  jump!”  For  a  minute  the  troubled 
girl  forgot  her  errand  and  smiled  to  herself  at  the 
funny  sight.  “Poor  kid,”  she  thought  to  herself,  “I 
wonder  if  she  minds  leaving  very  much.” 

“'Hello  there!”  she  cried  trying  vainly  to  sound 
cheerful,  as  she  jumped  the  hedge.  “How’s  my 
little  animal  trainer  today?” 

“Oh,  she’s  all  right,  I  guess”,  replied  the  girl 
solemnly,  which  by  the  way  was  not  Jean’s  cus¬ 
tomary  way  of  answering  for  she  was  one  of  those 
fortunate  people  who  are  very  irresponsible  and 
never  take  anything  seriously.  This  was  one  reason 
why  Mary  had  hesitated  to  approach  her  sister. 
However,  seeing  an  opening  here,  she  grasped  her 
chance. 

“Jean,  dear,”  she  began  gently,  “I  want  to  speak 
to  you  of  something  very  important.” 

“Okay  I’m  all  ears.  What  did  I  do  this  time?” 
asked  Jean  with  a  flourish,  mistaking  this  for  a 
reprimand. 

“It’s  nothing  you  have  done,”  Mary  continued, 
“but  it’s  something  that  will  happen  unless  we  can 
find  a  way  to  stop  it.”  The  young  girl  noticed  the 
grave  tone  with  which  her  sister  spoke  and  waited 
anxiously  for  her  to  begin  again. 

“Jean,”  she  said  with  a  tremor  in  her  voice, 
“how  do  you  feel  about  leaving  Skycastle?” 

Her  sister  looked  at  her  and  said  in  a  husky 
tone  “Oh,  Mary,  don’t  you  know  that  I  love  this 
place?” 

The  two  girls  looked  at  each  other  for  a  moment 
and  volumes  of  understanding  passed  silently  be¬ 
tween  them — -words  unspoken  but  more  forceful  be¬ 
cause  of  it. 

“Isn’t  there  anything  we  can  do?”  asked  Jean 
desperately. 

“I  don’t  know”,  stammered  the  older  girl,  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  she  ought  to  raise  her  sister’s  hopes 
with  the  idea  she  had  in  mind.  “There  might  be 
some  way  out.  “You  know,”  she  began  jokingly, 
“where  there’s  a  will  there’s  a  way.” 

“Yes  I’ve  heard  that  but  what  can  we  do?  Un¬ 
less  we  make  a  heap  of  money  so  as  to  keep  Sky¬ 
castle  open  forever”,  said  Jean  thoughtfully. 

“Well,  sis,”  began  Mary  hesitatingly,  “I’ve 
thought  of  a  way  that  might  work — mind  ycu  that 
might  work.” 

“You  have?”  exclaimed  her  sister,  “Oh!  what 
is  it?” 

“Well,”  said  Mary,  “have  you  ever  noticed  the 


safe  that  is  in  the  library?  The  one  that  mother 
says  was  found  on  the  place  years  ago  and  was 
never  opened  ” 

“Yes,  but  1  don’t  see  any  connection,”  inter¬ 
rupted  Jean. 

“Why,  don’t  you  see,”  broke  in  Mary  impatiently, 
“If  we  can  find  a  way  to  open  it,  there  might  be 
something  in  it.” 

“Say,”  exclaimed  Jean  enthused,  “that  a  dandy 
idea.  Oh,  but  those  things  only  happen  in  books”, 
sighed  the  girl.  “Common  sense  shows  that  nobody 
would  forget  something  valuable  locked  up  in  a 
safe.  Anyway,  Mary,  what  ever  gave  you  such  a 
wild  idea?  That  safe  has  been  in  the  corner  of  the 
library  for  as  long  as  I  can  remember.  I  always 
considered  it  more  of  a  piece  of  furniture  or  such. 
Furthermore,  why  haven’t  mother  and  father 
thought  of  opening  it  all  these  years?  Well  I’ll  tell 
you  why,  my  love,  simply  becatise  they  know  there 
isn’t  anything  there  except  dust  and  plenty  of  it, 
’cause  as  far  as  I  can  figure  it’te  been  closed  for  the 
last  fifteen  years  since  father  bought  Skycastle.” 

“I  agree  with  you,  sis,  but  somthing  that  father 
told  me  before, — before  he  died,”  and  here  Mary 
lowered  her  voice,  “gave  me  this  wild  idea  as  you 
call  it.  It  seems  to  me  now  as  I  recall  it,  when 
father  bought  the  estate  the  owner,  blind,  old  Mr. 
Prescott,  said  to  him  ‘My  boy,  I  have  lost  a  diamond 
here ;  I  hope  you  find  it  some  day’  ”. 

“That  was  an  odd  thing  to  say”,  whispered  Jean; 
“J  wonder  what  he  meant.” 

“Well,  I  asked  father  the  same  question  and  he 
said  ‘Mr.  Prescott  might  have  meant  something 
valuable  and  used  the  diamond  as  an  example’  ”. 

Jean  broke  the  silence  by  declaring,  “0.  K„ 
Mary,  if  you  think  there  is  a  chance;  I’m  game, 
but  how  in  the  world  are  we  going  to  open  it?  In 
the  first  place  we’ll  have  to  work  on  it  when  there’s 
nebody  in  the  library  because  I  know  mother  would 
only  tell  us  we  were  wasting  our  time;  and  on  the 
other  hand  we  can't  possible  find  it.  Why,  we  could 
try  for  a  million  years  and  still  not  hit  upon  the 
.combination  and  then  there  might  not  be  anything 
in  the  safe.” 

Her  sister  began  slowly,  picking  her  words  care¬ 
fully.  “We  could  find  a  way  to  get  to  the  room 
when  no  one  is  there.  I  know,”  she  hurried  on 
seeing  the  look  of  disgust  on  Jean’s  face,  “but,  I’m 
sure  mother  will  understand  when  we  tell  her  later 
cm”  The  young  sister  shook  her  head  in  semi-  ap¬ 
proval  and  Mary  went  on.  “Finding  the  combina¬ 
tion  is  another  matter,  I  agree  it’s  a  chance  in  a 
million,  but  a  chance  in  a  million  is  better  than  no 
chance.” 

Jean  who  was  sitting  on  the  grass,  stroking  the 
dog  who  was  playfully  licking  her  hand,  looked  up 
when  her  sister  had  finished.  “All  right,  but  we’ll 
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have  to  work  fast.  Today  is  Monday  and  they  are 
gcing  to  sign  the  papers  Friday,  I  understand.” 

At  the  mention  of  this  the  two  unhappy  girls 
locked  away,  each  trying  to  hide  the  bitter  tears 
which  stung  their  eyes.  Mary  gazed  at  the  east  to 
the  budding  apple  trees  on  the  slope  of  the  hill, 
the  rolling  velvety  lawns,  the  steeple  far  off  in  the 
distance,  and  there  was  Tom,  the  gardener.  Mary 
knew  hew  he  felt  about  leaving  Skycastle.  He  had 
even  offered  his  meager  -savings  if  they  could  help 
secure  Skycastle. 

Jean’s  misted  eyes  rested  on  the  green  lawns  to 
the  west,  to  the  cherry  tree  in  full  bloom,  in  whose 
branches  she  had  spent  many  a  happy  moment,  and 
last  to  the  radiant  sunset  of  golden  red  bars  and 
the  houses  silhouetted  against  this  panorama  of 
heavenly  color. 

Three  days  passed  in  which  the  two  discouraged 
explorers  had  worked  fervently  at  the  old  iron  safe 
which  was  about  four  feet  high  and  two  feet  wide. 
Many  times  they  could  barely  spend  a  few  minutes 
at  the  safe  for  there  was  always  someone  in  the 
library;  if  it  wasn’t  the  maid  dusting,  it  was  mother 
reading.  They  had  turned  the  dial  from  left  to 
right  till  their  fingers  ached  and  it  seemed  hope¬ 
less,  utterly  hopeless. 

As  they  stood  in  the  hall  they  could  hear  voices 
in  the  library — Mother’s  and  Uncle  Harry’s.  “Wlell, 
it’s  no  use  trying  to  get  at  the  safe  tonight,”  sighed 
Jean,  a  beaten  look  on  her  drawn  face. 

“We  can  come  after  everybody  has  gone  to  bed,” 
broke  in  Mary. 

“Yea,  I  guess  so.  but  listen,  sis,  let’s  stop  kid¬ 
ding  ourselves;  we’ll  never  open  it.  We’ve  been 
trying  since  Monday  and  tonight  is  Thursday — to¬ 
morrow^ — ”  and  Jean’s  voice  trailed  off  into  silence. 
There  was  no  use  going  any  further;  what  was  to 
happen  tomorrow  was  inevitable. 

Wearily  they  trudged  upstairs  to  bed  and  they 
saw  with  an  ache  in  their  heart  how  really  beautiful 
the  old  house  was — the  great  winding  stairway,  the 
huge  chandeliers,  the  spacious  rooms. 

The  two  culprits  crept  into  bed  half  dressed  and 
pretended  they  were  asleep  when  their  mother  came 
in.  They  waited  till  the  household  retired  and  slip¬ 
ped  quietly  out  of  bed  and  found  a  flashlight.  But 
something  that  Jean  saw  as  she  tip-toed  by  the  win¬ 
dow  made  her  grasp  Mary’s  arm  and  whisper  ex¬ 
citedly,  “Look!  -In  the  garden. 

Her  sister  turned  and  saw  a  black  object  mov¬ 
ing  about.  “Why  it’s  only  Ginger,”  she  whispered 
back. 

“Yes,  but  what’s  he  doing  there  at  this  time  of 
night?”  asked  Jean. 

“Gome  on  down  -see,”  encouraged  Mary. 

Noiselessly,  they  crept  down  the  stairway  and 
into  the  garden  flooded  with  moonlight.  They  ran 


barefooted  on  the  grass  wet  with  dew,  towards  the 
little  dog.  “Why,  he’s  only  digging,”  exclaimed  Mary 
scornfully.  Can’t  a  dog  dig  without—”  but  she  didn’t 
finish  for  the  dog  was  scratching  on  a — Yes,  an  iron 
box. 

“Oh!”  gasped  the  'sisters  together.  “Let’s  open 
it.”  The  pulled  the  little  box  up  from  the  dirt  and 
pried  it  open. 

“Shucks,”  whispered  Mary  disappointedly.  “It’s 
only  a  piece  of  paper.” 

“Tisn’t,”  snapped  back  Jean,  “it’s  a  letter!”  She 
ripped  it  open  with  trembling  hands  and  held  it 
against  the  flashlight.  “Christopher  Columbus!  I 
can't  believe  my  eyes.  Here  you  read  it  sis,”  she 
cried.  Mary  took  the  musty  letter  written  in  a 
scrawiv  masculine  hand  and  read  it  in  a  low  voice: 

“April  22,  1924.  Today  I  am  blind.  The 
doctors  say  I’ll  never  see  again.  That’s 
not  a  very  pleasant  thought.  I’m  burying 
this  letter,  blind  as  I  am,  with  the  combina¬ 
tion  to]  my  safe.  I  have  become  so  bitter, 

I  can’t  see  the  right  of  using  my  money.  It 
couldn’t  save  me  from  a  life  of  darkness. 

The  -combination  is  ML  2  —  SRI  —  PL1. 

I  hope  it  renders  a  more  useful  service  to 
those  who  find  it  than  it  did  me. 

“M.  Prescott.” 

“It’s  unbelievable,”  murmured  Mary,  her  breath 
coming  fast. 

“Oh  boy!  Oh  boy!”  shouted  Jean,  whirling  her 
sister  about  the  grass  till  they  were  both  quite 
breathless.  “Is  this  luck  or  isn’t  it?” 

They  ran  quietly  into  the  library  and  Mary 
turned  the  dial  with  Jean  reading  the  combination. 
M  to  the  left  twice,  S  to  the  right  once,  P  to  the  left 
once.  They  held  their  breath  for  a  moment. while 
Mary  turned  the  knob.  The  heavy  door  groaned 
as  if  reluctant  to  show  its  contents,  and  then  slowly, 
very  slowly,  swung  open.  The  two  astonished  girls 
stared,  blinked,  and  blinked  again,  for  there  in  a 
blue  velvet  lining,  lay  bills.  Yes,  real  green  dollar 
bills.  Jean  slowy  put  her  hand  out  to  touch  them 
to  see  if  they  were  real.  Sure  enough,  they  were. 

The  girls  ran  three  steps  at  a  time  to  their  moth¬ 
er’s  room,  shouting  at  the  top  of  their  lungs,  “Mother 
we’ve  found  it.  We’ve  found  the  diamond.  We’re 
rich.” 

The  lady  came  running  into  the  hall,  asked 
anxiously  “What’s  the  miatter?” 

“Come  into  the  library,”  they  cried  jubilantly, 
half  dragging  her  down  the-  stairs. 

When  their  mother  saw  the  miracle  before  her 
eyes  she  mumbled,  ‘llt’s  incredible.  All  these  years 
and  I  never  guessed.  Who  opened  it,  when,  how 
did  it  happen  ?”  Questions  were  flung  at  the  two 
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sisters  who  settled  down  to  relate  the  episode  to 
their  happy  mother. 

“Oh,  I’m  so  proud  of  you,”  their  mother  cried 
with  tears  in  her  eyes.  “Now  wre  won’t  have  to 
leave  Skycastle.” 

“Don’t  be  proud  of  us,”  laughed  Jean,  “it’s 
Ginger  wrho  deserves  the  credit.”  The  dog  came  into 
the  room  at  this  moment,  wagging  his  stubby  tail. 
The  kind  lady  stroked  the  little  dog,  saying  softly, 
“You’re  the  best  dog  in  the  world.  Ginger.” 

It  was  almost  dawn  by  now,  as  the  four  sat  in 
the  library  and  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  were  creep¬ 
ing  up  over  the  horizon.  Yes,  it  was  dawn,  a  dawn 
from  heartache  and  sorrow.  They  had  almost  lost 
Skycastle,  but  now?  Now  it  was  dawn. 

Elizabeth  Douvris,  ’43 


DEATH  FROM  THE  UNKNOWN 

“We’d  better  be  starting  back  to  the  ranch,”  said 
Bert  Manning  to  his  friend,  Ted  Ladd,  as  they  walked 
along  a  deserted  street  of  Sheridan,  Wyoming.  “It’s 
getting  dark  and  those  clouds  up  there  certainly 
spell  rain  before  long.” 

“Agreed,’’  replied  Ted  and  they  started  toward 
the  ranch  on  which  they  worked,  which  was  situ¬ 
ated  about  twenty^five  miles  outside  of  Sheridan. 

Bert  was  tall  and  lean  and  his  skin  had  been 
browned  by  the  wind  and  sun  of  the  desert  during 
the  twenty-three  years  he  had  been  employed  on  the 
ranch.  Ted  was  of  medium  height  and  well  built; 
he  had  the  same  complexion  as  Bert  and  they  were 
the  same  age.  Ted,  also,  had  been  working  on  the 
ranch  ever  since  his  father  had  died  many  years 
before,  since  which  time,  Mr.  Lynch  had  raised  Ted 
as  his  own  son.  Ted  had  met  Bert  when  he  first 
came  there.  They  had  immediately  been  attracted 
to  each  other  and  had  become  good  pals.  They  had 
iust  finished  an  errand  for  Mr.  Lynch  and  were  now 
returning.  It  was  rapidly  becoming  dusk. 

“You  surely  predicted  right,  Bert.  I  can  feel 
that  rain  now.  We'd  better  find  shelter  somewhere 
if  we  don’t  want  to  be  drowned.” 

“You  sa?d  it,”  replied  Bert.  “By  the  way,  did 
you  hear  about  the  couple  who  died  over  at  Judge 
Trowles’  old  house  last  Friday?” 

“I’ll  say,  and  what’s  more,  it’s  got  me  wonder¬ 
ing.  That’s  the  fifth  person  that’s  slept  in  that 
house  and  in  that  same  room  who  has  been  found 
dead  the  next  morning.  Heart  attack  says  the  cor¬ 
oner  everytime!  It  surely  is  funny.” 

“I  know  what  we’ll  do.  Let’s  stay  there  at  the 
house  tonight,  and  try  to  see  what’s  doing  it,”  said 
Bert. 

“I  don’t  know,  Bert.  That’s  taking  our  lives  in 
our  own  hands;  and  I’m  too  young  to  die.  Oh, 
all  right!  You  don’t  have  to  look  at  me  that  way. 

We’ll  do  it  and  it  would  be  something,  too,  if  we 


could  find  what’s  causing  it;  and,  besides,  there’s  that 
little  matter  of  a  $500  reward.” 

After  getting  Ted’s  approval,  they  started  to¬ 
wards  the  Judge’s  deserted  house.  Upon  arriving, 
they  went  in,  lighted  a  fire  in  the  fireplace,  cooked 
and  ate  a  small  meal,  then  started  exploring  the 
house.  It  contained  twelve  rooms  of  which  only 
one  was  fairly  inhabitable.  Recognizing  one  of 
them  as  the  death  room  from  the  descriptions  they 
had  heard  from  different  people,  the  boys  planned 
to  sleep  there. 

“Let’s  leave  the  lamp  burning  just  in  case - 

said  B'ert,  before  getting  into  the  dilapidated  bed. 

T  think  you’d  better,”  replied  Ted. 

Bert  left  the  lamp  lit,  set  it  on  a  table  beside  the 
dcor,  then  got  into  bed.  In  !a  few  minutes,  a  snor¬ 
ing  duet  was  issuing  from  the  two  peaceful  sleepers, 
unaware  of  any  danger  lurking  near  them. 

About  an  hour  and  a  half  later,  Bert,  who  was 
restless  in  his  sleep,  awakened  and,  looking  about, 
noticed  the  light  missing.  Arousing  Ted,  he  said  to 
him,  “I  thought  there  was  enough  oil  in  the  lamp 
to  last  us  till  morning.” 

Ted  replied,  “There  was,  because  I  looked  my¬ 
self  before  we  got  into  bed;  besides,  Bert,  I’ve  got 
a  funny  feeling  that  H  can’t  describe,  and  it’s  all 
over  me.” 

“Well,  I’ll  light  the  lamp  again,”  said  Bert,  get¬ 
ting  out  of  bed.  As  he  started  walking  toward  the 
table  on  which  the  lamp  was,  he  felt  so  dizzy  that 
he  sank  to  his  knees.  Groggily,  he  rose  again,  now 
Cully  aware  that  something  seemed  to  be  crushing 
his  body.  He  felt  for  the  lamp,  but  drew  his  hand 
quickly  away,  as  he  sensed  that  it  had  been  burned 
by  the  flame.  What  was  more  puzzling  was  that 
the  flame  was  invisible! 

Making  his  way  painfully  back  to  Ted  who  was 
now  moaning  in  agony,  he  heard  his  friend  cry, 
“Help  me  Bert,  I  feel  as  if  an  elephant  were  step¬ 
ping  on  me!”  Then,  as  he  made  an  effort  to  rise, 
he  fell  from  the  bed  to  the  floor. 

Bert  felt  the  same  way  and  could  hardly  lift  his 
feet  from  the  floor.  He  knew  he  could  net  last  much 
longer  and  thought,  “So  this  is  how  all  those  people 
died.  We’d  better  get  out  of  here  if  we  want  to  live.” 
He  dragged  his  way  to  Ted’s  side  and  tried  to  rouse 
him,  but  to  no  avail.  With  his  remaining  strength, 
he  grabbed  Ted  and,  with  his  body  wracked  in  pain, 
pulled  him  to  the  door;  for  he  knew  if  they  could 
get  out  of  that  room  they  would  be  saved.  By  this 
time  he  was  on  the  floor  himself,  and  after  bumping 
into  the  door,  he  summoned  enough  energy  to  reach 
the  doorknob,  which  he  slowly  started  turning. 

The  next  morning,  the  ranch  hands  found  Bert 
and  Ted  at  the  door  of  the  house  and  took  them  to 
the  ranch  house.  Several  hours  later,  after  Ted  and 
Bert  had  been  revived,  the  doctor  tending  them  said 
with  a  sigh  of  relief,  “Thank  God,  they’ll  live!”  Then 
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the  doctor  gave  the  two  boys  a  sleeping  potion. 

“It’s  uncanny,”  he  said  to  Mr.  Lynch,  “how  this - 

this  - well  whatever  it  is  that  kills  in  that  house, 

how  it  does  it.  It  must  have  been  Bert  who  opened 
that  door  just  a  crack,  but  that  crack  probably  saved 
their  lives  although  I  don’t  know  how.  When  I 
went  into  the  room  with  the  men  you  sent  to  hunt 
for  Tod  and  Bert,  the  air  in  the  room  was  the  same 
as  the  air  outside  as  near  as  I  could  analyze  it.” 


“Well,  I’m  going  to  have  that  place  searched  by 
experts  to  see  if  they  can  find  what’s  doing  this,” 
exclaimed  Mr.  Lynch. 

The  ranch  owner  lived  up  to  his  promise,  for 
the  next  week  men  came  and  searched  all  over  the 
house,  even  tore  down  the  walls  from  that  room. 

Finally  the  entire  house  itself  was  demolished, 
but  never  was  the  cause  of  the  UNKNOWN  DEATH 
found.  John  Martini,  ’42 


POEMS 


A  BATTLESHIP 

O,  you  monster  of  destruction, 
Ploughing  through  the  sea, 

Like  a  mountain  in  eruption 
Spurting  smoke  to  lee! 

What  a.  symbol  of  protection 
For  a  land  that’s  free! 

Arthur  Fowle,  '41 


NIGHT 

The  N'ight  SAA'eeps  in,  black  cloak  unfurled, 

To  give  welcome  rest  to  a  tired  world. 

She  smooths  our  brows  with  a  gentle  touch 
And  bring  the  strength  that  we  need  so  much. 

The  Night’s  like  a  curtain,  a  long  sought  relief 
That  shuts  out  worry  and  trouble  and  grief; 

She  erases  the  heartaches  of  yesterday 

And  brings  a  new  glow  with  the  dawn  of  each  day. 

Night  is  a  doctor,  a  preacher,  a  friend; 

She’s  always  there  waiting  at  each  day’s  end 
To  heal  us,  to  help  us,  as  tired  we  run 
To  her  sheltering  arms  when  our  work  is  done. 

She  takes  us  away  to  a  fairy  glen 

Where  we  are  made  whole,  then  brought  back  again 

Rested  and  ready  to  start  life  anew, 

Full  of  the  will  to  live  and  to  do. 

Joan  Skinner,  ’42 


MOONBEAMS 

So  soft  and  light  the  moonbeams  fall 
To  shed  their  light  upon  the  world, 
Their  streaks  of  silver  seem  to  be 
A  challenge  to  all  darkness  hurled. 


FREEDOM 

As  I  look  toward  the  sea  tonight 
And  silently  gaze  at  the  distant  lights, 

I  think  of  far-off  lands  in  plight. 

And  realize  the  greatness  of  freedom’s  rights. 

Kenneth  R.  Whittemore,  ’42 


THE  LONELY  COTTAGE 

The  rippling  tide  comes  up  each  day, 

To  visit  ’round  the  door; 

The  whispering  pines  sing  lullabies 
To  the  house  that  they  adore. 

Just  a  little  house  in  the  glen 
Where  children  used  to  play, 

But  now  its  sad  and  so  alone 
For  they’ve  long  since  gone  away. 

The  garden  ’round  this  little  house 
Once  wore  a  bright  green  dress; 

The  flagstone  path  no  longer  leads 
To  the  door  of  happiness. 

• 

Some  day  perhaps  the  little  house 
Will  be  a  home  once  more, 

And  keep  a  happy  family 
Safe  again  within  its  door. 

Mary  Meehan,  ’42 


SATISFACTION 

To  be  gentle  and  kind  to  all  mankind; 

To  seek,  and  then  somewhere,  beauty  to  find; 
To  listen,  and  hear  the  sweet-bird  call. 

What  do  I  ask?  This  is  all! 

The  burden  of  some  poor  soul  to  lighten. 

The  corner  of  some  dark  place  to  brighten, 
The  keeping  of  honor  never  to  fall. 

What  do  I  ask?  This  is  all. 


They  pierce  the  velvet  of  the  night 
And  steal  upon  those  souls  who  love; 
Then  float  again  into  the  heights 
To  linger  with  the  stars  above. 

Constance  Matson,  ’42 


To  see  the  beauty  of  the  evening  sun. 

To  know  pure  happiness  in  a  kind  deed  done; 
To  have  won  a  friend  at  someone’s  door — 
Just  this  d  ask — nothing  more. 

Ruth  Lenfest,  ’42 
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DISK 

Dripping,  dripping  on  my  pane. 

Softly  falling  comes  the  rain ; 

Cleaning  off  the  dust  and  dirt. 

Giving  drink  to  thristy  earth. 

All  the  hills  are  veiled  in  grey; 

Twilight  lasts  through  all  the  day. 

Scarce  a  sound  outside  is  heard; 

Not  even  the  twitter  of  a  bird. 

Then  at  last  the  storm  clouds  break; 

Sun  gleams  low  across  the  lake. 

Birds  come  out  and  softly  call; 

N'ight  descends  on  one  and  all. 

Emma  Brooks.  ’41 


Hark  to  the  whispering  of  a  shell 
Picked  up  from  yonder  shore. 

It  has  a  wonderous  tale  to  tell 
Of  Father  Ocean’s  lore. 

Margaret  Thornton,  ’41 


WOODLAND  SCENES 

A  shower  in  May 

Glistening  drops  fall  in  a  sylvan  glen. 

Rustling  trees  and  whispering  leaves 
Repeating  the  secrets  of  men. 

A  nymph  fairly  seen 

In  the  distant  green,  transiently  fleeting  away, 
The  Dryad  troupe,  a  merry  group, 

Festive  and  nimble  and  gay. 


THE  DERELICT 

The  ship  lay  still  beneath  the  sky, 

Her  sails  were  set  but  slack; 

There  was  no  wind  with  moaning  sigh, 
No  crewT  to  steer  her  back. 

Her  hold  was  emipty,  dank,  and  bare,, 
No  flag  her  stern  did  fly; 

Her  decks  were  trodden  deep  with  wear, 
The  paint  was  peeled  and  dry. 


A  sheltering  oak 

Small  feathered  folk  nestled  within  its  retreat; 
Serenity  reigns;  the  woods  are  at  peace; 
Freedom  and  happiness  complete. 

E'arbara  Lenfest,  ’43 


DEMOCRACY 

Sometimes  I  pause  and  look  around 
At  sky  and  land  so  fair, 

And  think  how  glad  I  am  that  I 
Am  here  and  not  ’wav  over  there. 


What  made  the  crew  desert  this  ship? 
From  whence  did  she  embark? 

How  will  she  finish  her  last  trip, 

This  kin  of  Noah’s  Ark? 

William  Froberg,  ’42 


HARK  TO  THE  WAVES 

What  a  tale  the  sea  could  tell 
Each  surging,  snow-capped  wave, 

Of  gallant  ships  that  rose  and  fell 
And  sunk  to  their  watery  grave. 

No  mystery  tale  that  man  e’er  wrote 
Could  match  the  story  here; 

Why  many  hapless  crew  and  boat 
Ne’er  reached  a  destined  pier. 

Beneath  this  billowing  deep-sea  green 
Lie  heroes  by  the  score; 

Their  fame  unsung,  their  deeds  unseen, 
So  far  away  from  shore. 

Here  are  the  bones  of  galley  slaves 
Chained  in  their  age-long  sleep; 

And  here,  the  bones  of  pirate  knaves 
No  more  to  scourge  the  deep. 


No  noise  of  shells  and  bombing  planes 
Disturb  this  country’s  peace. 

And  then  I  wonder  just  how  long 
Before  this  war  will  cease. 

T  hope  America  will  stay 
Forever  far  from  wars. 

Oh,  may  we  always  remain  free 
To  enjoy  her  righteous  laws! 

Arlene  Trudeau,  ’41 
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Looney,  Virginia  Hadley,  Eleanor  McCall. 
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SCHOOL  ACTIVITIES 


ASSEMBLIES 

On  February  28th,  1941,  an  exceedingly  enjoy¬ 
able  assembly  was  held  in  the  auditorium.  Mr. 
William  Danson,  who  is  attending  the  Governor 
Dunimer  Academy  for  boys  as  an  exchange  student 
from  England  spoke  to  us  on  the  conditions  and 
atmosphere  in  England  at  the  time  he  left  and  pri¬ 
marily  of  the  spirit  of  the  people.  The  interest  of 
every  person  present  in  the  hall  wais  at  the  peak 
and  everyone  was  spell-bound.  It  was  by  far  the 
year’s  best  assembly. 

On  March  28th,  1941,  we  enjoyed  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  assembly  given  to  us  by  Mr.  Edward  C.  Mur¬ 
phy.  Its  title  was  “Paradoxes  of  Geography.’’  Many 
of  the  twists  and  turns  of  nature  were  ably  demon¬ 
strated  to  us.  Ralph  Banwell  made  a  very  capable 
assistant  North  Pole  explorer. 

On  April  18th,  1941,  Dr.  Harold  Major  asked  us 
the  timely  question:  “What  are  we  as  Americans 
preparing  to  defend?”  It  gave  us  all  food  for 
thought,  and  we  came  from  the  assembly  much  the 
wiser. 


SAFE  DRIVING  COURSE 

This  year,  a  new  subject  was  added  to  our  curri¬ 
culum.  A  short  course  in  safe  driving  was  given  to 
seniors.  So  many  desired  to  take  this  course,  that 
it  had  to  be  given  to  three  groups  of  pupils.  Mr. 
Ring  taught  the  first  group,  Mr.  Charles  Roche  was 
the  instructor  for  the  second  group,  and  Mr.  O’Don¬ 
nell  taught  the  third  group.  The  course  was  con¬ 
cluded  with  an  examination  based  on  the  rules  for 
safe  driving,  which  are  printed  by  the  state  in  a 
small  booklet.  Those  who  passed  this  examination 
received  certificates  from  the  state.  These  certifi¬ 
cates,  if  shown  when  applying  for  a  driving  license, 
free  the  applicant  from  taking  the  oral  examination 
at  the  time.  Those  who  were  awarded  certificates 
were  the  following: 

Charles  Baker,  Madeline  Clark,  Raymond  Dal- 
rymple,  Helen  Franson,  Paul  Gentile,  Joan  Hag¬ 
gerty,  Russell  Hopkinson,  Ellen  Johnson,  Stanley 
Lo.anos,  Marian  Mawn,  Emma  Brooks,  Charles  Clay¬ 
ton,  B'etty  Dickson,  Owen  F.  Garrity,  Harry  Gold¬ 
man,  Patricia  Halliday.  William  Hogan,  David  Kee, 
William  F.  Leonard,  Jr.,  Rpger  MacDonald,  John 
Chase,  Edith  Craft,  Rita  C.  Donovan,  Ruth  Garvey, 
Elizabeth  Georgaulakos,  Etinice  Haney,  Lawrence 
Harrington,  Marjorie  Lavacchia,  Lois  Love,  Norman 
Zimbel. 


FASHION  SHOW 

On  Friday,  May  23rd,  a  very  impressive  fashion 
show  was  held  in  the  school  auditorium  for  the 


Senior  Pligh  girls.  The  modern  wearing  apparel 
was  modeled  by  our  own  girls  among  whom  were 
ji,.  nancy,  B.  Everberg,  C.  Bates,  A.  Brine,  M.  Jan- 
mno,  R.  Garvey.  An  assortment  of  graduation 
presses,  evening  dresses  and  sports’  wear  presented 
a  very  colorful  appearance. 

Beatrice  Howry  of  William  P'ilene’s  and  Son 
gave  a  very  interesting  talk  explaining  and  describ¬ 
ing  the  clothes.  Many  helpful  hints  were  given  to 
tne  girls  regarding  their  personal  appearance  and 
everyone  felt  that  a  very  profitable  period  was  spent. 


Grade  X 


Room  9 
17 
25 

27 

28 
29 


Grade  XI  Room 


2 

4 

6 


BOSTON  HERALD  SPELLING  BEE 

This  year,  as  for  many  previous  years,  Woburn 
High  took  part  in  the  annual  Spelling  B'ee  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Boston  Herald.  On  Fri¬ 
day,  February  28,  spelling  contests  were  held  in  all 
of  the  lower  rooms,  which  were  divided  into  three 
groups,  according  to  the  class.  The  winners  were 
as  follows: 

Robert  Lawler 
Shirley  Sevrens 
Patricia  Shea 
Evelyn  R.  Seminatore 
Edith  Busa 
Frank  Nor cross 
30  Margaret  E.  Ryan 
32  John  McSheffrey 
51  Barbara  Lenfest 

Anthony  J.  Melaragni 
Francis  J.  McGann 
M.  Regina  Quinn 

12  Richard  Layton 

16  Constance  Hatson 

19  George  Perros 

21  William  McElhiney 

23  Garrett  Cullen 

24  Agnes  Nielson 

Grade  XII  Room  8  Ina  M.  Nardicchxo 

10  Madeline  Clark 

14  Henry  J.  Crompton 

15  Ralph  Banwell 

18  Eleanor  McCall 

20  William  II.  Sullivan 

22  John  McGowan 

On  Wednesday,  March  12,  the  three  groups  of 
homeroom  winners  competed  separately  for  the  three 
class  champions.  B'arbara  Lenfest  was  the  sopho¬ 
more  winner,  and  Robert  Lawler  was  the  runner-up. 
For  the  juniors,  Constance  Hatson  won,  and  Agnes 
Neilsen  was  second.  John  McGowan  was  first  in 
the  senior  group,  and  William  Sullivan  was  second. 

The  semi-tinals  were  held  in  the  Herald  Build¬ 
ing  in  Boston  on  March  26,  27,  and  28,  for  the  three 
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classes.  Constance  Hatson  survived  that  test.  Al¬ 
though  Barbara  Leu  test  and  John  McGowan  did  not 
reach  the  finals,  they  should  be  congratulated  on 
the  excellence  of  their  work.  The  finals  which  were 
held  on  April  4  at  Faneuil  Hall  were  broadcast  over 
the  radio.  Constance  Hatson  was  our  representative 
there.  Our  orchestra  was  invited  to  play  at  that 
time.  Mr.  Waitt,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  Bee,  said 
that  our  orchestra  was  the  best  that  they  had  had 
during  the  eight  years.  The  selections  which  they 
played  were  as  follows: 

“Roll  off”  by  Brockton. 

“Vienna  Dream”  by  Strauss. 

“Marine’s  Hymn”  bv  Phillips. 

“Pacific  Patrol”  by  Wright. 

“Star  Spangled  Banner”  by  Kee. 


SENIOR  PLAY 

The  Class  of  1941  presented  “Big  Hearted  Her¬ 
bert.”  a  three  act  comedy  in  the  High  School  Audi¬ 
torium  on  April  18,  1941. 

It  was  the  story  of  Herbert  Kalness.  a  self-made 
business  man  who  insists  that  his  family  must  be 
brought  up  in  the  plain  traditions.  When  his  daugh¬ 
ter  becomes  engaged  to  a  Harvard  man  and  his  Wife 
has  not  only  ice  cream  but  also  Harvard  men  to 
dinner,  Herbert  nearlv  goes  out  of  his  mind  with 
rage.  Herbert’s  home  becomes  safe  for  Harvard  men 
only  after  his  family  has  embarrassed  him  by  em¬ 
bracing  his  plain  traditions  literally.  The  sight 
of  his  wife  in  an  old  wrapper  and  a  supper  consist¬ 
ing  of  Irish  stew  and  apple  pie  destroys  this  miser’s 
resistance. 

The  play  was  under  the  canahlp  direction  of  Mr. 
Harlow  Seeley.  The  cast  was  as  follows: 

Virginia  R,alphs,  Fred^  Sevrens,  Lois  Love,  Bar¬ 
bara  Everberg,  Irene  Nordhe’-g.  Edith  Craft,  Thomas 
McCauley,  Ralph  Banweli.  Henry  Cranipton,  Peter 
Corea,  Peter  Mostika,  Alfred  Walsh,  and  Paul  Cal¬ 
lahan. 

The  event  was  an  outstanding  success  and 
thanks  is  extended  to  the  director  and  caist  for  pre¬ 
senting  such  a  fine  entertainment. 


ROSE  OF  THE  DANUBE 

Friday  evening.  Mav  16,  the  Woburn  Senior  High 
School  presented  “Rose  of  the  Danube”  an  operetta 
in  t"To  acts.  The  time  was  summer,  during  the  an¬ 
nual  Rose  Festival  in  Eurolania.  The  King  and 
Roval  Family  come  to  see  the  festival.  It  is  there 
that  they  meet  Darrell  Davis,  a  camera  man  from 
Hollywood.  He  has  come  to  cover  the  Rose  Festival 
for  the  United  States.  Darrell  immediately  starts 
taking  pictures.  Soon  Percival  McPipp,  a  moving 
picture  director,  and  Darrell  meet. 

Mr.  McPipp  decides  to  make  a  moving  picture 
to  raise  funds  for  the  King.  All  the  bonds  are  in 


default.  The  chief  Conspirator,  Popova,  has  bought 
all  the  government  bonds  and  the  King  has  to  pay 
the  interest  on  these  bonds.  Popova  is  caught  trying 
to  get  his  two  men,  Demetrius  Doodledorf  and 
Tmmbonius  Tootletop  to  throw  bombs  at  the  King 
and  Royal  Family.  He  is  seized  by  Prince  Karl  and 
Darrell,  who  are  wearing  Demetrius’  and  Tromboni- 
us’  clothes.  For  a  penalty,  Popova  is  forced  to 
marry  Belladonna,  a  lady-in-waiting  for  the  Queen. 

It  is  left  for  the  imagination  whether  Rose  and 
Darrel,  Pamela  and  Karl  marry. 

The  Operetta  was  enjoyed  by  all.  Costumes  were 
of  yellow,  blue,  orchid,  and  deep  rose.  The  music 
was  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Edson  L.  Kimball 
who  directed  the  best  operetta  for  many  years. 

The  following  are  the  characters,  Chorus,  Girls’ 
Sixtet,  Waltzers,  and  Soldiers: 

CHARACTERS 


(in  order  as  they  ispea.k) 

Darrell  Davis,  a  camera  man  from  Hollywood 

Murray  E.  Horton 

Galcoski,  prime  minister  of  Eurolania 

William  J.  Cuneo 

Belladonna,  a  ladv-in-waiting  Shirley  A.  Sevrens 
Montmerency,  king  of  Eurolania 

Constantine  H.  O’Doherty 


Queen  Florinda,  his  wife 
Pose  his  elder  daughter 
Daisy,  his  vounger  daughter 
Prince  Karl,  his  son 


Bette  J.  Leggett 
Leona  G.  Robinson 
Marv  F.  B'arnes 
Arthur  T.  Tebbetts 


Grunt  Sergius  von  Popova,  a  conspirator 

Peter  J.  Mostika 


Demetrius  Doodledorf,  his  right-hand  man 

Thomas  E.  Snider 

Trombonius  Tootletop,  his  left-hand  man 

Rpbert  J.  Boyle 

Percival  McPipp,  a  moving  picture  director 

William  B.  Clewley 
Mrs.  Priscilla  McPipp,  his  wife  Margaret  Lundin 
Pamela  McPipp,  his  daughter  Joan  Cavanagh 

Hal.  the  accordionist  Samuel  J.  Restivo 

Lana,  a  dancer  Elinor  G.  Tobin 

Greta,  a  dancer  Agnes  B.  Gonsalves 

CHORUS 


Lillian  Bell.  Irene  Bennett.  Eleanor  Brazel,  Alice 
Brine,  Marguerite  Buckman,  Edith  Carlson,  Julia 
Capozzola,  Irene  Costello,  Ann  Cristaldi.  Mildred 
Crouch,  Thelma  Deering,  Jeanne  DeLorev,  Louise 
Dickson,  Elizabeth  Douvris,  Georgia  Douvris,  Rita 
Dwver,  Beulah  Finethy,  Josephine  Fucarile,  Esther 
Franson,  Helen  Franson.  Jeanne  Froberg.  Rita  Gal¬ 
lagher,  Polly  Garden,  Margaret  Garnett,  Dorothy 
Garvey,  Frances  Grigg.  Alena  Hammond.  Virginia 
Harron,  Virginia  Hawkins.  Elizabeth  Henchey,  Pa¬ 
tricia  Hennessey,  Doris  Hill,  Jeannette  Hogan,  Ann 
Holloran,  Marjorie  Horton,  Jennie  .Temis,  Barbara 
Johnson,  Ellen  Johnson,  Josephine  Juervirez,  Mary 
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Keegan,  Anna  Langill,  Jean  Larkin,  Jean  Larson, 
Patricia  Leahey,  Julia  Mania,  Marie  Manley,  Helen 
Marion,  Dorothy  McDermott,  Margaret  McDermott, 
Virginia  McDermott,  Alice  McDonough,  Rita  Mc- 
Gann,  Mary  McGarry,  Alice  McGourty,  Mary  Mc¬ 
Gowan,  June  McKee,  Margaret  McKee,  Barbara  Mc- 
Latchy,  Mary  McLeod,  Alice  Mobbs,  Thelma  Noyes, 
Mary  O'Brien.  Mary  O’Neil,  Janet  Paicopolos,  Irene 
Papastathe,  Marjorie  Quimby,  Louise  Rowe,  Mil¬ 
dred  Sabatella,  Patricia  Shea,  Geraldine  Stokes, 
Frances  Sumner,  Angelina  Tortolano,  Esther  Var- 
ontsos,  Martha  White,  Betty  Young. 

GIRLS’  SEXTET 

Carolyn  Atwood,  Laura  Brewer,  Jeanne  Doherty. 
Andrea  Huckins,  Eleanor  Matson.  Mary  Mullen. 

WALTZERS 

H.  Carpenter,  C1.  Brennan.  G.  Craven,  M  Mc¬ 
Laughlin,  J.  Fisher,  A.  Walsh,  L.  Corsetti,  E.  Tedesco, 
E.  Georgelakos,  D.  Veno,  J.  Lichoulas,  F.  Garrity, 
A.  Walsh,  M.  Kelley,  J.  Caniff,  P.  Gentile,  J.  Gilgun, 
N.  Gentile,  A.  Massota,  T.  Pappas. 

SOLDIERS 

C  Baker,  C.  Clancy,  E.  Craven,  F.  Cullen.  A. 
Curran,  J.  Fucarile,  P.  Hawley,  D.  Johnson,  P.  Doh¬ 
erty,  S.  Leanos  A.  Massota,  J.  Mullen,  D.  Nett,  W. 
Reilly,  K.  O’Doherty,  W.  Petruck,  R.  Walsh,  T.  Wil¬ 
liamson. 

T.  Peering,  ’42 


PRE-LENTEN  CONCERT 

The  Woburn  Senior  High  School  presented  on 
Tuesday  evening,  February  25,  1941,  a  Pre-Lenten 
Concert  under  the  direction  of  Edson  L.  Kimball. 
The  program  was  as  follows: 

1.  Orchestra 
A-March— Roll  Off 
B-Overture — The  Golden  Magnet 
C-Violin  Solo — George  Perros 
D-Waltz — Gong  of  Love 
E-Xylphone  Solo— Robert  Cavanagh 
F — March — At  the  Races 

2.  Quartet 

The  Heavens  are  Telling  from  “The  Creation” 

Beethoven 

Murray  Horton.  Virginia  Ralphs,  Shirley  Sevren 
Arthur  Tebbetts 

3.  Glee  Club 


A-Ave  Verum 

Mozart 

B-Song  of  the  Danube 

Strauss 

C-d  Am  an  American 

Neal 

4.  Solo 

A-Invictus 

Huhn 

B-Old  Man  River 

Kern 

Arthur  Tebbetts 

5.  Band 

A-March — The  Dandy  Fifth 

Devlin 

B-Overture — The  Gypsy  Festival 

Hayes 

C-Trumpet  Solo — Till  We  Meet  Again 
Marilyn  B'ryenton 

Whiting 

D-W)altz — Straussiana 

Seredy 

E-Novelty — The  Three  Bears 

Long 

F-Mareh — Rapasz  Band 

Lincoln 

National  Anthem 

Orchestra 


Piano — Joan  Skinner, 

Violin — George  Perros,  George  Colitas,  John 
Murphy,  Eleanor  Matson. 

Clarinet — Frida  iSevrens,  Carolyn  Lentz,  Anth¬ 
ony  DeLuca,  William  Tobin. 

Trombone — Paul  Case. 

Saxophone — Morton  Everberg,  Robert  Cavan¬ 
augh.  Martha  Cummings,  Fred  Farrey 

Trumpets' — Marilyn  Bryenton,  Edward  Meekins, 
William  Blodgett,  William  Wilson,  Lawrence  Ken¬ 
ney. 

Drums — William  Nicholson,  Henry  Crampton. 

Band 

Clarinet — Frida  Sevrens,  Carolyn  Lentz,  Anth- 
onv  DeLuca,  William  Tobin,  Robert  Barnard,  Paul 
Zimmerman,  Constance  Greene,  Ethel  Duran. 

Saxophone — Morton  Everberg,  Robert  Cavan¬ 
augh,  Ernest  Geannaris,  Martha  Cummings,  Fred 
Farrey,  Peter  Drivas,  Nicholas  Gentile,  Elizabeth 
Fowle. 

Baritone — Arthur  Saunders,  David  Keniston. 

Alto  'Horn — 'Ida  Mae  Foster. 

French  Horn — Geraldine  Stokes. 

Flute — Frances  Grigg. 

Trunvnet — 'Marilyn  B'ryenton,  Edward  Meekins, 
William  Blodgett,  William  Wilson,  Lawrence  Ken- 
nev.  Fjalph  Adams.  Patricia  Deehan,  Ruth  Leland, 
William  Henchey,  .Tames  Farrey,  Gilbert  Haight, 
Beniiman  Dohertv,  Joseph  Fucarile. 

Trombone — Paul  Case,  John  Flynn,  William 
Krunsky.  Melvin  Collins. 

Bass — Arthur  Tebbetts. 

Drum — William  Connolly,  Henry  Crampton,  Wil¬ 
liam  Nicholson,  James  Shaughnessey. 

Cymbals — James  West. 


ESSAY  CONTESTS 

This  year,  under  the  guidance  of  our  English 
teachers,  the  students  of  Woburn  High  School  have 
taken  active  part  in  three  national  essay  contests. 

The  subject  of  the  first  was  ‘Why  National  Unity 
Is  Important  to  My  Country.”  Essays  of  not  over 
two  hundred  and  fifty  words  in  length  were  sub¬ 
mitted  by  many  of  the  pupils.  Arthur  Fowle  won 
the  first  prize  in  the  city,  a  silver  medal ;  and  Nor¬ 
man  Zimbel,  the  second  prize,  a  bronze  medal.  The 
prizes  for  this  contest  were  given  bv  Mr.  Elias 
Lustig,  the  President  of  Adam  Hats. 

A  short  time  later,  our  school  entered  the  essay 


B'rockton 

Bennet 

Schubert 

Ellwood 
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contest  conducted  by  the  Elks’  Lodge.  The  subject 
was  “What  Uncle  Sam  Means  to  Me.”  This  was  also 
a  contest  in  which  the  first  prize  essay  in  each  city 
was  automatically  entered  in  the  state  contest.  The 
high  schools  in  Wilmington.  Burlington.  Lexington, 
and  Woburn  were  included  in  this  district.  Emma 
Brooks  won  the  first  prize  of  twenty-five  dollars.  Ten 
dollars  was  awarded  to  Ralph  Banwell  who  won  the 
second  prize.  Arthur  Fowle  and  Constance  Hatson 
received  honorable  mention  in  this  contest. 

The  Veterans  of  the  Spanish  American  War  spon¬ 
sored  a  contest  on  “How  the  Spanish  American 
War  Created  Security  for  the  Nations  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere.”  Patricia  Deehan  won  the  third 
prize  of  ten  dollars  in  the  state  contest. 

The  editor  regrets  that  no  copy  of  this  essay  is 
available  for  publication  with  the  following  prize¬ 
winning  essays. 


FirV;t  City-wide  Prize  Essay  in  the  National  Contest 

Sponsored  by  Mr.  Elias  Lustig,  President 
of  Adam  Hats 

WHY  NATIONAL  UNITY  IS  IMPORTANT 
TO  MY  COUNTRY 

My  country  is  facing  a  crisis.  My  flag,  my  land, 
my  people  are  threatened.  Their  cherished  rights 
and  principles  are  held  in  contempt  by  enemies  who 
seek  their  destruction.  From  this  situation  there 
arises  a  natural  difference  of  opinion  as  to  Avliat 
course  our  country  should  take.  Thus  our  national 
unity,  which  is  most  essential  to  the  success  of  any 
course,  is  jeopardized  when  most  needed. 

This  unity  is  invaluable.  It  is  the  cable  sustain¬ 
ing  and  preserving  everything  we  hold  most  dear. 
Now,  during  the  present  emergency,  it  is  the  support 
of  our  national  defense  and  our  morale,  each  of 
which  must  keep  us  fit,  both  physically  and  mentally, 
for  any  eventuality.  To  carry  this  enormous  load, 
our  cable  is  made  of  many  strands  so  interwoven 
that  each  is  dependent  on  the  other  for  its  own 
strength,  and  all  must  work  collectively  for  the  com¬ 
mon  strength.  These  strands  are  unity  of  govern¬ 
ment,  industry,  and  American  thought. 

Although  this  unity  is  the  key  to  our  construc¬ 
tion,  it  is  conversely  the  key  to  our  destruction.  Up¬ 
on  realizing  this,  our  enemies,  both  internal  and 
external,  focus  their  destructive  energies  to  this 
point.  What  happens  to  a  country  without  national 
unity?  The  miany  countries  of  Europe  now  domin¬ 
ated  by  their  enemies  are  mute  answers  to  this  ques¬ 
tion. 

Because  we  know  of  the  vital  importance  of  na¬ 
tional  unity,  let  us  cherish  it,  make  sacrifices  in  its 
behalf,  and  jealously  watch  for  its  preservation.  If 
we  do  this,  our  American  way  of  life  shall  be  main¬ 
tained.  — Arthur  Fowle,  ?41 


Second  City-wide  Prize  Essay  in  the  National  Con¬ 
test  Sponsored  by  Mr.  Elias  Lu stiff,  President 
of  Adam  Hats 

WHY  NATIONAL  UNITY  IS  IMPORTANT 
TO  MY  COUNTRY 

The  United  States  is  the  finest  country  on  this 
earth,  for  we  have  freedom — freedom  of  property, 
cf  mind,  and  of  religion.  We  may  speak  as  we  please; 
our  newspapers  may  print  what  they  please.  Our 
nation  is  well  educated  and  has  the  highest  living 
standards  of  any  country.  We  have  been  gifted  with 
all  these  luxuries.  Let  us  cherish  and  protect  them. 

In  order  to  protect  them,  we  must  be  unified. 
Our  nation  is  composed  of  people  of  different  races, 
color,  and  religion ;  but  we  all  have  a  common  love 
for  our  country.  It  has  not  brought  riches  to  all, 
but  it  has  brought  happiness.  We  are  not  forced 
to  have  a  blind  obedience  t0|  a  cause  in  which  we 
do  not  believe.  Our  property,  our  lives,  our  siouls 
are  not  owned  by  the  state.  This  liberty  is  truly  a 
prize  to  be  jealously  guarded.  Our  fine  nation  has 
given  us  so  much  that  we  should  sacrifice  any¬ 
thing  to  uphold  it.  Labor  and  capital  should  unite 
in  speeding  up  production  to  its  highest  pitch,  for 
our  national  defense.  Party  differences  should  be 
forgotten,  and  government  and  industry  should  work 
together  as  a  unit. 

Now,  we  are  living  through  a  crucial  period  of 
our  history.  Many  agencies  will  seek  to  divide  us, 
but,  united  and  armed  with  our  love  of  country,  we 
will  protect  and  uphold  our  democracy. 

— Norman  Zimbel,  ’41 


First  Prize  in  the  Elks  Contest 
WHAT  UNCLE  SAM  MEANS  TO  ME 

Uncle  Sam,  that  lean  old  man,  garbed  in  stars 
and  stripes — what  a  wealth  of  meaning  he  has  for 
me!  He  is,  indeed,  the  personification  of  us,  the 
American  people. 

There  is  something  in  the  firmness  of  his  be- 
whiskered  jaw  which  makes  one  realize  that  one 
cannot  trifle  with  him.  Still,  the  twinkle  in  his  eyes 
at  times  shows  that  the  people  of  the  America  whom 
he  represents  are  happy. 

His  America  has  been  rightly  called  “the  melt¬ 
ing  pot  of  the  world.”  People  from  every  country — 
north,  south,  east,  and  west — have  come  here  and 
established  homes  for  themselves.  In  what  country, 
other  than  America,  could  a  Greek  and  an  Italian,  a 
Swede  and  a  Russian,  an  Irishman  and  a  Frenchman, 
live  side  by  side  in  friendship?  Yet  all  these  races 
have  become  a  part  of  this  great  land,  the  only  one 
left  where  real  freedom  is  still  the  right  of  every¬ 
one. 

As  an  American  it  is  my  inalienable  right  to 
attend  excellent  schools  and  even  colleges,  if  I  so 
desire.  N'o  one  can  tell  me  what  I  must  study.  It 
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is  entirely  my  own  business  to  decide  what  to  eat, 
wear,  and  do.  I  can  marry  anyone  I  please,  or  I 
can  make  a  place  flor  myself  in  the  business  world. 
Because  my  father  was  a  woodworker,  my  brother 
does  not  have  to  be  one;  nor  am  I,  as  a  girl  obliged 
to  remain  secluded  in  a  home  until  my  brother,  in 
place  of  my  dead  father,  should  marry  me  to  some 
cue.  All  this  is  my  right,  not  just  a  privilege  grant¬ 
ed  me  through  the  friendship  of  some  governmental 
official. 

Uncle  Sam  means  much  to  me  now.  He  signi¬ 
fies  the  peace  which  we  alone  seem  to  have  at  pres¬ 
ent;  the  freedom  which  so  many  pefoples  have  re¬ 
cently  lost;  and  the  privilege  of  worshipping  God 
without  fear  of  having  any  “gestapo”,  or  similar 
group,  disrupt  the  service. 

Truly,  he  means  more  now  than  ever  before. 
The  value  of  my  homeland  to  me  is  beyond  expres¬ 
sion  in  words.  I  can  only  say  that  not  for  anything 
would  I  leave  America.  'Here  only  can  I  be  sure  of 
being  freely  allowed  to  follow  my  own  inclinations 
toward  “life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.” 

— 'Emma  Brooks,  ’41 


Second  Prize  in  the  Elks  Contest 
WHAT  UNCLE  SAM  MEANS  TO  ME 

Uncle  Sam  is  the  symbol  of  my  country.  He 


stands  for  all  the  thinggs  which  I  hold  dear,  the  dem¬ 
ocratic  type  of  government  under  which  I  live,  the 
Constitution,  and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  I  enjoy  priv¬ 
ileges  that  the  people  of  other  countries  envy. 

As  a  child  I  am  permitted  to  attend  public 
schools  where  I  receive  the  best  in  modern  educa¬ 
tion.  I  can  play  to  develop  myself  physically, 
whereas  the  youths  of  other  countries  have  to  be 
pressed  into  military  service  for  their  physical  and 
mental  development. 

When  I  grow  older,  I  have  a  choice  of  many 
colleges  and  vocational  schools  that  I  may  attend 
if  I  wish  to  continue  my  education  and  better  my 
station  in  life.  After  I  reach  the  age  of  twenty-one. 

I  am  allowed  to  help  choose  the  public  officials 
whom  I  wish  to  carry  on  my  government.  I  may 
listen  to  radio  programs  of  my  own  choice  instead 
of  >t(o  those  dictated  by  the  government.  Ration 
cards  alloting  me  a  certain  amount  of  food  per  day 
are  not  issued  to  me.  I  live  in  peace,  not  a  Teign 
of  terror,  with  no  air  raids  or  blitzkriegs  sending  me 
deep  into  shelters  of  protection.  I  may  enjoy  all 
the  finer  things  of  life  which  'I  can  afford. 

Presides  all  these  privileges,  Uncle  Sam  means 
more  to  me.  He  symbolizes  the  United  States  as 
the  greatest  country  in  the  world — great,  not  only 
Continued  on  page  40 
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BASEBALL 

Our  baseball  nine  has  not  enjoyed  the  success 
this  year  that  we  expected  of  them  at  the  start  of 
the  season.  To  date  our  team  has  won  six  and 
lost  nine  games.  The  reasons  have  been  lack  of 
experience  and  ineffective  pitching.  The  only  senior 
in  the  starting  line-up  was  Connie  O’Doherty.  His 
heavy  hitting  and  defensive  play  will  be  missed  next 
but  not  so  much  as  if  the  team  were  losing  four  or 
five  members  of  the  starting  line-up.  Coach  Mc¬ 
Donough  is  looking  forward  to  1942  because  he  will 
then  have  an  experienced  team  that  ought  to  go 
places  in  schoolboy  baseball. 

Coach  McDonough  has  in  Bob  Roche,  “Boots” 
Devaney,  and  Francis  McGann,  three  very  promising 
young  hurlers,  but  they  all  need  more  experience  to 
develop  their  control,  which  seems  to  be  their  main 
difficulty.  Wcburn  has  been  outhitting  most  of  their 
rivals  but  they  have  not  been  able  to  bunch  their 
hits  so  as  to  produce  runs.  Some  of  the  players 
that  Coach  McDonough  has  great  hopes  for  in  1942 
are:  Roche,  Burke,  Stokes,  Maharas,  Nagle,  Beatty. 
Bobby  Martin,  “Hugger”  Martin,  Devaney,  McGann 
and  Halliday. 

The  infield,  comprised  of  Maharas  at  first  base, 
Burke  at  second  base,  Martin  at  short-stop,  and 
Nagle  or  Beatty  at  third,  has  been  doing  a  fine  job. 
Likewise  the  outfielders,  O’Doherty,  “Hugger”  Mar¬ 
tin,  Halliday,  and  Callahan,  have  been  performing 
very  well.  Catching  is  one  of  Woburn’s  strong 


points.  “Mike”  Stokes  is  performing  like  a  veteran 
and  is  regarded  by  many  as  one  of  the  best  school¬ 
boy  catchers  and  Bob  Halliday  is  very  talented  re¬ 
lief  catcher. 
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EXCHANGES 


“The  Clipper,”  Hyannis,  Mass. 

We  find  your  magazine  very  interesting.  Every 
''rtfrle  was  enjoyable. 

“The  Keyhole,”  Burlington,  Mass. 

We  like  your  paper  very  much.  We  are  happy 
to  see  an  Exchange  section  added. 

“The  Foeu’s,”  Saugus,  Mass. 

You  have  an  excellent  paper  which  contains  all 
the  many  activities  of  your  school.  We  print  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

“The  ‘Reflector’  lias  an  excellent  literary  section. 
‘Practicality’  is  something  worth  reading.” 

“Red  and  Cray,”  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Your  stories,  poems,  and  essays  were  very  in¬ 
teresting.  We  especially  enjoyed  the  page  of  snap¬ 
shots. 

“The  Dial,”  B’rattleboro,  Vt. 

Every  feature  of  your  paper  was  enjoyable.  The 
wood  cuts  add  greatly  to  your  magazine.  May  we 
print  the  following  poem? 

RETURN 

In  the  gnarled  old  weeping  willow 
I  can  hear  the  redbird’s  call, 

Here  beside  the  winding  river 
Where  the  sunbeams  love  to  fall. 


ALUMNI 

1936 

Nicholas  Jernas — Jockey,  riding  at  Sportsman’s 
Park  in  Cicero,  Ill. 

Joseph  Hclloran — Employed  at  the  -General  Elec¬ 
tric,  Lynn. 

1937 

Frances  Elenchuk — Employed  at  the  Woburn 
National  Bank. 

Daniel  Ferullo — Employed  at  Beggs  &  Cobb. 

Martin  O’Donnell- — Employed  at  the  General 
Electric  Company. 

1938 

Mary  B'rennan — (Monsanto  Chemical  Company, 
Everett. 

.Tenir'e  Jurewicz — Working  at  the  Sears  Roebuck 
Company. 

Marguerite  Can  niff—  Filene’s. 

Sadie  Lawn — Employed  at  the  New  England 
TrVrdione  &  Telegraph  Company. 

Dorothy  Marks— Bookkeeper  at  Arnold  Fisher’s. 

Phylis-s  Sanborn — A  nurse  at  the  Newton  Hos¬ 
pital. 

1939 

Robert  Varey — Employed  at  the  Monsanto  Chem¬ 
ical  Company. 


I  can  feel  the  thrill  of  springtime 
In  each  softly  throbbing  note, 

In  the  voice  of  liquid  silver 
That  trills  from  the  redbird’s  throat. 

I  can  feel  my  own  heart  soaring 
With  his  darting  head-long  flight, 

As  his  pleading  turns  to  triumph 
And  his  song  to  pure  delight. 

Barbara  Gunzinger 

“Radiator,”  Somierville,  Mass. 


Your  literary  material  is  excellent.  “The  Jew¬ 
ess  of  Lahore”  was  very  exciting.  We  print  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “Welcome.  Reflector,  we’re  glad  to  hear 

from  you  again.  The  standard  set  by  you  in  stories, 
essays,  poemis,  news  articles,  and  sports  is  one  which 
every  school  magazine  would  be  proud  to  attain. 
May  you  keep  up  the  laudable  work.” 

We  also  wish  to  acknowledge  with  thanks  the 
following  exchanges: 

“Boston  University  News” 

“The  Vermont  Cynic” 

“The  Imprint” 

Phyllis  Donaghey 

Exchange  Editor 

NOTES 

Rocco  Oorsetti — -Electrician  at  Castine’s  in  Som¬ 
erville. 

Fred  Airey — Employed  at  the  Monsanto  Chem¬ 
ical  Company. 

William  Pepe — -Working  at  the  Marilyn  Sandal 
Company  in  Stoneham. 

Bernard  McGourty — Attending  Wentworth  Insti¬ 
tute. 

Thomas  Costello — Attending  M.  I.  T. 

Thomas  McGovern — Employed  at  the  Mass.  Gear 
&  Tool  Company. 

Jean  Sullivan — Employed  at  the  Recording  & 
Statistical  Company  in  Boston. 

Kathleen  Parker — Employed  at  Watertown  Elec¬ 
tric  Supply  Company. 

1940 

George  Roes-sler — Attending  Bentley  College. 

Stanley  Kosma — Employed  in  Connecticut. 

Evelyn  Fowle — Employed  in  the  office  of  the 
Choate  Hospital. 

Daniel  Kelley — Working  at  Art  Jewelers. 

Freda  Shaw — Employed  at  Watertown  Electric 
Supplv  Company. 

Albert  Lungren — Working  at  Gorin’s  Depart¬ 
ment  Store. 
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CLASS 

T11E  SAME  OLI)  STORY 

It’s  the  same  old  story  every  day, 

We  start  for  school  happy  and  gay 
But  when  we  reach  that  high  school  door, 

Our  happiness  fades  away  once  more 

W e  study  hard  and  try  to  Jearn 
But  we  run  into  difficulties  at  every  turn 
So  its  easy  to  see  at  the  end  of  the  day 
Why  our  happiness  has  faded  away. 

So  as  I’ve  said  before,  my  friend, 

It’s  the  same  old  story  over  and  over  again; 

But  we  will  manage  to  see  it  through, 

And  maybe  we’ll  graduate  with  honors,  too. 


Edward  Craven  loves  homework. 

Eleanor  Matson  and,  the  army  get  along. 

Stewart  Bemis  just  loves  to  sleep,  (ha  hum.) 

Ruth  Kent  will  be  an  Opera  star  some  day. 

Where  there  is  Carol  Lentz  there  is  always 
Peter  C. 

'Helen  Morse  and  A.  Malaragui  are  looking  for 
some  one  to  love;  they  ought  to  get  together. 

F.  Funello  loves  haunted  houses. 

Ann  McHugh  always  has  a  trinkle  in  her  eye. 

Doris  Flaherty  is  a  very  nice  girl. 

Why  is  Mary  Callahan  so  interested  in  Carol  L. 
lately. 

We  wonder  what  it  is  that  M.  Harris  doesn’t 
want  anyone  to  know. 

We  wonder  who  Kenny  O’Doherty,  Frank  Cullen 
and  Billy  Reilly  meet  in  Winchester  every  Friday 
night?  7  | 

Mary  Porter  has  an  interest  in  North  Woburn, 
it  couldn’t  be  B.  R.  could  it? 

Rita  Dwyer  still  looks  like  Hedy  Lamarr  no 
matter  what  others  think. 

Has  Girlie  Craiven  heartthrob  gone  away??? 
We  wonder??? 


Future  of  Home  Room  23. 

Jimmy  Dobbins  . . .  .  Artist 

Ralph  Barden  .  .  . President  of??? 

Colby  Little  .  Mayor  of  Woburn 

Kenny  O’Doherty  ....  Selling  Houses  in  Hollywood 

Jo  Gangie  ....  .  Glamour  Girl 

Fred  Neergard  .  Dictator  of  Blanehville 

Helen  Rideout  . . .  Teacher  of  sociology  at  Woburr 

Elinor  Tobin  .  Dancing  Instructor 

Those  Shannon  boys  are  kept  busy  taking  home 
Pat  and  Margaret  from  school,  they  never  have  to 
walk  anyway. 


NOTES 

What  is  the  advantage  of  having  a  brother  in 
the  Navy?  Ask  Irene  Bennet. 

I  wonder  if  Caroline  Atwood  enjoyed  her  New 
York  visit.  We  did. 

Stewart  R’emis  and  Eleanor  Donahue  get  along 
very  well? 

It’s  pretty  tough  having  such  a  smart  sister, 
isn’t  it  Edie? 

The  old  flame  is  still  burning  for  Gert  Bears. 

Nancy  Beattie  is  awful  quiet. 

What  would  happen  if: 

A.  Hodges  did  his  Latin  homework? 

P.  Leahy  didn’t  receive  1:30  slips? 

M.  Buckman  did  not  see  Johnny? 

J.  Black  came  to  school  on  time? 

L.  McLaughlin  liked  the  B.  C.  boy? 

B.  Daw  came  to  school  for  a  full  wTeek? 

D.  Gaynor  recited  correctly  in  Physics? 

B.  Martin  stopped  talking? 

B,.  Collins  went  home  from  school  at  1:30? 


“Mood  and  Humor” 

While  walking  home  from  school  one  day  , 

I  spied  an  urchin  on  my  way. 

In  his  little  chubby  hand 

He  held  a  knife;  it  shone  just  g'rand. 

The  light  in  his  eyes  boded  no  good, 

As  he  looked  hopefully  about  for  some  scrap  of 
wood 

To  whittle  an(d  fashion  what  ever  he  would. 

But,  alack  and  alas,  at  last  for  the  fence — 

The  lad  had  no  breeding  and  lacked  common  sense. 

Now  years  and  years  ago,  my  friends,  there  lived  a 
hardy  race, 

Whose  purpose  in  life  seemed  to  be  to  ruin  and 
deface. 

If  you  feel  the  urge  to  carve  on  some  fence,  your 
name, 

B'e  sure  its  your  fence,  my  lad  ere  you  begin  to  maim. 

If  you  wish  to  earn  the  name  that  these  vandals 
knew, 

Just  keep  on  destroying  things  that  don’t  belong  to 
you. 


Badminton:  A  game  in  which  you  get  the  “bird”, 
if  you  miss  the  “birdie.” 

Love:  An  itching  in  your  heart  that  you  can’t 
scratch. 

3:10:  'Special  privilege  for  special  pupils. 


Songs — 

“Beat  Me  Daddy”  .  Poor  Report  Card 

“Yours  .  A  Pink  Card 

“Yesterthought”  ...  Thinking  of  yesterday’s  3:10 
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“Stone  Throw  From  Heaven’’  _  Doing  Homework 

on:  jl/Ook.  At  Me  rsow  ”  .  Leading  at  1:30 


Labby  Brogna  seems  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  on 
Asa  careet.  Vvno  is  she  Lab '( 

Does  Grace  Craven  wink  at  R.  A.  or  are  her  eyes 
uothering  her. 

Joe  Lin  am  ark  is  our  class  B.  S. 

(B.  S.  is  our  degree  conierred  upon  Joe  for  be¬ 
ing  tne  “Lest  Student.”) 

What  girl  in  IBj  do  they  call  “Nellie.” 


wobl  h:\svulle 

Mash — This  is  your  reporter,  Dot  Veno,  talking  to 
you  trom  the  city  of  Woburnsville,  where  the  mayor 
xS  about  to  deliver  his  first  inaugural  address.  This 
is  a  “brand  new  city”  and  all  ofticials  are  being  in¬ 
stalled. 

The  mayor  is  talking  to  Fire  Chief,  Ralph 
Adams;  he  is  commending  him  on  the  excellent 
showing  made  by  firemen  John  Afonso,  Paul  Gen¬ 
tile,  Freddie  Gibson,  Walter  Larson,  Stanley  Leanos, 
James  Harkins,  Andy  Prousalis,  James  McLaughlin 
and  Roger  MacDonald. 

Many  famous  people  are  present.  Eunice  Haney 
and  her  leading  man,  Tommy  McCauley,  are  here  to 
make  a  new  picture  written  by  Arthur  Fowle.  The 
book  was  the  inspiration  of  Ralph  Banwell,  who 
became  sick  and  is  being  cared  for  by  Dr.  Herman 
Galante  and  Nurses  Catherine  Kiklis  and  Rita  Galla¬ 
gher,  so  he  asked  his  triend  to  finish  it.  The  book 
was  published  by  Richard  Francis  who  has  as  his 
private  secretary  Lois  Love;  also  working  in  his 
office  are  Billy  Plogan,  Leo  McRlhiney,  Mario  Len- 
txne,  and  Teddie  Mikoluk,  as  bookkeepers.  Th 
rest  of  the  office  help  consists  of  Doris  Olson,  Vir¬ 
ginia  Ralphs,  Mary  Nett  and  Bessie  Prousalis. 

Betty  Luther  is  designing  the  gowns  for  the  en¬ 
tire  cast  which  includes  Edith  Craft,  a  great  dra¬ 
matic  actress;  Freda  Sevrens,  the  famous  character 
portrayist;  Ruth  Breslin  and  R|Uth  McGovern,  both 
good  actresses.  The  males  in  the  cast  are  the  best 
actors  that  Hollywood  could  find,  Paul  Callahan, 
typical  bad-man  of  the  screens;  Peter  Corea,  who 
is  still  trying  to  play  children’s  parts;  Peter  Mostika 
who  plays  the  part  of  the  man  who  loses  the  girl; 
and  William  Clewley,  an  eccentric  young  man. 

Mayor  Walsh  is  relating  the  history  of  the  city: 
its  buildings,  the  people  who  erected  them  and  the 
people  who  now  have  charge  of  them.  The  town  was 
planned  by  the  brilliant  engineer,  Bob  Taylor,  who 
took  the  idea  to  Bill  Sullivan  and  Bob  Walsh,  finan¬ 
ciers,  who  decided  to  back  the  project.  Work  was 
begun  immediately  by  one  of  the  country’s  leading 
construction  companies,  composed  of  Carl  Sakowich, 
Ray  Brown,  James  Begley,  and  Norman  Zimbel. 
Among  the  employees  were  William  Anderson,  Bob 


Andreason,  James  Barbas,  Mlchail  Carpinella,  Prank 
Queen,  Eddie  R^dfern,  Ronald  Outridge  and  scores  of 
others 

The  buildings  of  this  city  are  very  striking. 
Most  of  them  were  designed  by  Raymond  Dalrymple 
and  Wlalter  Petruck. 

The  railroad  station  is  manned  by  Edgar  Erland- 
son,  who  rings  a  bell  each  hour.  It  daily  awakens 
Louis  Flowers,  so  that  he  can  carry  on  his  bakery 
business  which  caters  to  many  people.  His  greatest 
patron  is  Margaret  McLaughlin  who  is  married  to 
Warren  Shannon  and  lives  on  a  farm  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  city.  Visiting  them  today  are  Dorothy 
McDermott  and  Girlie  Craven,  coloratura  soprano, 
who  will  give  a  duet  together  with  David  Kee.  Doro- 
they  is  a  newspaper  woman  of  no  mean  ability. 
Her  co-worker  is  “Wimpy”  McManus  noted  for  his 
unusual  camera  shots,  most  which  are  Dotty. 

The  high  school  is  a  very  modernistic  affair, 
with  John  Martin  as  principal;  the  teaching  staff 
is  also  up-to-date.  Betty  Dickson  teaching  French; 
Emma  Brooks,  English;  Charlie  DeRosa,  Physics; 
Rita  Donovan,  History;  John  McGowan  teaches  an 
extreme  course  in  explosives  exclusively.  He  has 
already  ruined  five  buildings  by  his  experiments; 
Chris  Clancy  is  the  real  he-mian  type  of  “gym” 
teacher.  He  can  beat  any  of  the  boys  in  any  game 
whatsoever.  The  girls  are  coached  by  Babe  Mawn 
and  Peg  Walsh,  both  of  whom  are  good  at  all  sports. 
Boys  and  girls  are  placed  against  one  another  and 
umpiring  and  refereeing  is  done  by  Phyllis  Donag- 
hey  and  Charlie  Clayton.  The  cafeteria  is  run  by 
Henry  Crampton;  the  cooking  is  done  by  Francis 
Hamilton.  The  waiters  are  Joe  Canniff,  Bob  Eason, 
George  Weymouth,  Pie  Trainor,  Harry  Goldman  and 
William  White.  Co-workers  with  these  men  are 
waitresses  Helen  Adams,  Lillian  Bell,  Virginia  B'or- 
geson,  Margaret  Thornton  and  Anna  Boutwell.  All 
the  canned  foods  used  is  “Miekames”  owned  by 
“Pop”  Graham/;  Pop’s  private  .secretary  is  Margaret 
Benullo  who  is  to  marry  Leo  Haley  very  soon.  Leo 
owns  the  “Buck  and  Back”  a  concern  which  no¬ 
body  seems  to  know  much  about.  Some  of  his  em¬ 
ployees  are  Pat  Halliday,  Dorothy  Haley,  Bubs 
Spillsbury,  Estelle  Strozzi,  Frances  Grigg  and  Faith 
Sweeney.  Their  task  is  to  keep  happy  and  take  life 
easy. 

Our  new  hospital  is  the  envy  of  neighboring 
towns,  namely  Winehesterville.  Chief  of  Staff  is 
John  Harrington.  One  of  the  world’s  leading  sur¬ 
geons,  Paul  Kenney  does  all  his  brain  work  here. 
The  others  in  the  staff  are  Dr.  Frank  Klayda,  nerve 
specialists;  Dr.  Nick  Kreatsoulis,  and  Dr.  Joe  Lally, 
heart  specialists.  Their  graduate  nurses  are  Dot 
Berger,  Ruth  Boyd,  Hary  Callahan,  Rita  McGann, 
Mary  Reil,  Millie  Patterson,  Rose  Flaherty,  Ann 
Dorandi,  and  Anna  Langill.  Driving  the  ambulance 
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are  (he  twins  Joe  and  Mike  Langone.  The  other 
twins  Dot  and  Margie  Murphy  are  doing  research 
work  in  the  hospital. 

The  library  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  state  having 
many  valuable  first  additions.  The  head  librarian 
is  Mary  Btirnarosa.  The  assistant  librarians  are 
Madeline  Clark,  Mary  Mennelly.  R(uby  Miller,  Louise 
Corsetti,  Ruth  French.  Lucy  Fresenga,  and  Josephine 
Fucarele  who  add  to  the  attraction  of  the  library. 

“Leonards”  the  largest  department  store  is  so 
named  for  its  owner  William  Leonard.  Working  in 
this  store  are  Jean  Delorv.  Madeline  Del  Solio,  Ann 
DeTesa.  Catherine  DeVito.  Elizabeth  Georgelakas, 
Carolyn  Grammer.  and  Ann  Holloran.  Bill’s  private 
secretary  is  Elizabeth  Elenchuk,  also  in  his  office  are 
Doris  Duran,  Mary  Eckberg,  Pauline  Hooper,  Jennie 
Jemas  and  Josephine  Jurewicz. 

There  is  a  very  large  crowd  in  attendance  here, 
and  Police  Chief  Neal  Doherty  is  having  quite  a 
bit  of  trouble.  Helping  him  to  hold  back  the  crowd 
are  Policemen  James  Lichoulas.  Joseph  Lindmiark, 
John  Mullen.  Charlie  Murrav.  George  Murray,  Char¬ 
lie  O’Donnell  and  Richie  O’Hearn. 

Two  women  just  fainted.  One  is  reported  to  be 
Marilyn  Rryenton,  a  trumpet  plover  in  Barbara 
Everberg’s  orchestra..  This  orchestra  is  well  known 
to  all  the  jitterbugs.  Other  players  are  Shirley 
Fenton  on  the  drums,  Dorothv  Finley,  clarinet; 
Jean  Fisher,  trombone:  Helen  Franson,  Grace  Mc¬ 
Hugh.  violin;  Dorothv  MacMJauus,  saxaphone;  Ina 
Nardicchio.  banjo.  The  singers  are  Blanche  Nar- 
kewich.  Irene  Nordberg,  Janet  Pacopolis,  Santa  Pro- 
copio.  and  Rita  Quinn. 

Also  in  this  large  crowd  are  Clair  Brennan  and 
“Quacks”  Garrity  famous  animal  trainers.  With 
them  is  Helen  Carpenter  and  Ellen  Johnson  their 
secretaries.  Working  with  them  in  the  jungles  were 
PhvPis  VanLeer,  Sylvio  Tortorlano.  Daniel  Tenney, 
Helene  Sullivan,  Connie  Strvke.  William  Sorenson, 
Alexander  Smythe,  Joseph  Shelzi.  and  Joseph  Syl¬ 
vester. 

I  am  now  returning  you  to  your  regular  station. 
Goodbye  and  Good  Luck.  Take  it  away  “42.” 


What  are  little  boys  made  of? 

Tt’s  very  hard  to  say. 

One  minute  they  are  very  shy. 

But  they  change  from  day  to  day. 

They  break  their  necks  for  the  friendship 
Of  the  hardest  girl  to  get; 

But  then  they  stammer,  stutter  trip, 

As  soon  as  they  have  met. 

They  wonder  why  they  made  no  hit; 

And  sulk  around  all  day 

Then  when  asked  what  help  they  want, 

They  simply  will  not  say. 


And  so  you  see,  it’s  hard  to  say 
Exactly  what  they  are; 

Of  course,  they  never,  never  come 
Directly  up  to  girls  at  par. 


Sports  in  1B3  seem  to  be  quite  the  thing.  In 
football  we  have  Bull  Anderson,  tackle.  Mario  Len- 
tine,  guard,  Joe  Lindmark,  end.  In  baseball  we  have 
Joe  Canniff.  In  basketball,  Jerry  Cristoldi  as  for- 
warr.  Chris  Clancy  is  Captain  of  Track  and  also 
plays  football  as  tackles  along  with  Nick  Kreassi- 
lou.s  who  plays  backfield  and  is  on  the  track.  Harry 
Goldman  is  quite  a  ping  pong  player. 


“FRIENDSHIP” 

Tt’s  nice  to  say  good  morning 
And  it’s  grand  to  say  hello. 

But  better  still,  to  grasp  the  hand 
Of  a  loyal  friend  you  know. 

A  look  may  be  forgotten 
A  word  misunderstood, 

But  the  touch  of  a  human  hand 
It  the  trend  of  brotherhood. 


Why  does  our  diminutive  Jennie  J.  like  to  go 
by  Room  19? 

Which  girl  in  1B1  does  Richard  Ahern  think  is 
beautiful? 

Whv  does  Shirley  Fenton  like  to  go  into  Room 
18  before  school?  It  certainly  isn’t  to  study  short¬ 
hand. 

We  Have  A: 

Halliday  but  no  Hollidav 
Atwood  but  no  Cedarwood 
Crouch  but  no  Grouch 
Dwyer  but.  no  Drier. 

C — careful  we  are 
L — like  those  gone  before  us. 

A — amid  the  trials  of  life ;  we  will 
S— strive  to  do  our  best  to  win 
S — success! 

0 — oh !  how  we  long  for  the 
F — fields  of  fame. 

F — faith  we  have  in  our  ideals 
0 — out  of  your  doors,  and  into  a 
R — rich  world,  we  will 
T — try  to  maintain  all 
Y — you  have  taught  us. 

0 — once  more  let  us  all 
N — nod  our  heads  in  saying  good-by 
E — ended  are  our  days  in  the  dear  old 
Woburn  High. 
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We  hear  a  new  club  has  been  formed  to  chal¬ 
lenge  Moon  Mullen’s  “Wolf  Club.”  Cris  Clancy  and 
Joe  Landmark  have  formed  the  “Rabbit  Club”  and 
have  kept  Moon’s  Club  on  the  run  continually. 


Who  has  Walter  Petruck  got  his  eyes  on  now? 
We  believe  is  it  a  lucky  sophomore. 

We  hear  that  Moon  and  Co.  have  signed  up  new 
“numbers” — Is  it  true — we  can’t  say  as  yet;  right 
now  his  hands  are  full. 

Where  does  H.  Croft  visit  regularly  since  the 
car  has  made  its  appearance? 

Whv  were  Walter  Petruck.  Art  Colachico,  and 
ball  tournament  held  at  the  “Y” — Gee!  Art  was  it 
ball  tournament  held  at  the  “Y” — Gee  Art  was  it 
Wilmington  or  Stoneham? 

B*y  the  way  what  happened  to  Bull  Anderson  and 
Girlie  Craven  one  night  long  ago? 

We  Have  A: 

Blackburn  but  no  Redfern 
Morse  but  no  Code 
Murray  but  no  Shop 
Bears  but  no  Wolves 
McHugh  but  no  Harm 
Atwood  but  no  Doctor. 


Here  I  sit,  stretching  my  brain 
To  write  Miss  Hart  a  poem 
That  is  -sane,  but  strive  as  I  may 
To  find  what  to  sav;  T  still  have 
A  ooem  to  write  this  day. 

If  I  could  be  like  Browning 
T  would  not  sit  here  frowning 
About  a  poem  T  would  compose 
Would  I  get  “E”  do  you  suppose? 


Whv  does  .Toe  Fucarile  like  that  study  on  Wed¬ 
nesdays  neriod  2?  Could  it  be  the  jitterbug  who 
sits  beside  her? 

TBT  is  getting  jealous  of  TB3’s  place  in  some  of 
tlm  teachers’  hearts. 

Whv  does  Martha  H.  take  those  long  dreamy 
looks  at  Robert  C.  when  nobody  is  looking? 

Whv  does  Doris  McLean  always  rush  out  of 
class?  Is  it  to  meet  Leo  Dorington? 

Why  is  Rita  D.  always  late  for  class? 

Future  of  IBI: 

M.  Barry — Nurse. 

Paul  Callahan — English  Teacher. 

S.  Felton— Hostess. 

D.  Finley — Stenographer. 

R.  Daucette — Happily  married. 

L.  Crosetti.  C.  Brennan,  J.  Fisher — -Salesgirls. 

H.  Franson,  M.  Callahan,  D  Hanson — Teachers. 
R.  O’Hearne — Poet  and  Journalist. 


A.  Hollaron,  J.  Jemas— Actresses. 

Caroline  G.,  E.  Johnson — Nurses. 

A.  Deteso,  J.  Fucarile,  E,  Elenchuck— Profes¬ 
sional  Dancers. 

What  has  happened  to  that  long  friendship  be¬ 
tween  Millie  Patterson  and  Judy  Manie?  Come, 
girls,  this  is  no  time  for  quarrels. 

For  information  concerning  Warren  Shannon, 
apply  to  Margaret  McLaughlin. 

What  would  Happen  If: 

Ina  N.  stopped  talking. 

Helena  had  her  work  done. 

Ruth  Leland  began  to  fool. 

Clara  Lemon  laughed. 

Lois  Love  was  not  a  secretary. 

Betty  Luther  was  always  in  school. 

Judy  Manie  stopped  laughing. 

Tommy  McCauley  never  had  the  answer. 

Dottie  McDermott  had  her  work  on  time. 

Alice  McGuerty  faced  the  front  of  the  room. 
Margaret  McLaughlin  didn’t  know  what  was 
going  on. 

Alfred  Walsh  was  not  indifferent  to  his  work. 
Millie  started  to  grow. 

Phvllis  Van  Leer  received  no  A’s. 

Eleanor  Tedesco  could  not  give  a  dramatic  talk. 
Caroline  McEleheney  were  absent. 

Would  you  girls  like  to  meet  some  boys  from 
wav  down  south?  Apply  to  Sis  Hogan  and  Judy 
Manie. 

Life  of  IIB2 

Name  Nickname  Pet  Phrase  Ambition 
Robert  H. — Fif  —  Propaganda  —  Football  hero 
4  one  P.  —  Salvie  — -  Who?????  —  Housewife 
Twp.-ard  C.  —  Bud  —  “Is  that  so???  —  Paper  carrier 
Cnrol  L.  —  Shorty  —  My  Pal!  —  Truck  driver 
Florence  F.  — -  Turk  —  Whose  that?  —  Milkman 
Helen  M.  —  Skinny  ■ —  Cut  it  out!  ■ —  Farmerette 
Mary  C.  —  Johnnv  —  Ohhhhhh  no’! ! !  —  It’s  a  secret 
Eleanor  D.  —  Tinky  —  Oh  va—  —  Swimming 

Instructor 

Ritn  D.  —  Hedv  —  Look  at  me  now!  —  Movie  actress 
Edith  B.  —  Edie  —  You  ain’t  lying  —  Hairdresser 
Room  9 : 

Who  owns  the  ring  J.  Black  wears? 

Whv  does  Agnes  Burke  blush  when  C.  DeRosa 
gees  by  the  door? 

Bob  Lawler  seems  quiet — We  wonder. 

What  is  this  we  hear  about  our  class  president. 
L.  McLaughlin  and  -our  romeo  from  E.  Woburn? 

Who  is  this  Sammy  that  fills  up  the  space  on  all 
Jean  Fro-berg’s  covers? 
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What  would  happen  if  W.  Larson  stopped  saying 
“Get  off  the  air”?  Many  people  would  be  relieved. 

Harry  Goldman  is  slipping  and  we  don’t  believe 
it  is  caused  by  a  banana  peal. 

Official  Doorkeeper  in  Room  9  is  Agnes  Burke. 
It’s  fun,  isn’t  it,  Agnes? 

We  wonder  how  R.  Callahan  ever  answered  the 
questions  in  English  without  reading  the  book. 

Why  is  Jean  Fisher  called  Cocoa? 

Allie  and  Moon  have  called  time  out. 

Lukie  is  still  afraid  of  the  girls. 

Some  people  are  wondering  if  Bill  Anderson 
had  moved  to  Franklin  St.,  but  we  learned  that  his 
girl  lives  down  there. 


COMIC  SECTION  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

PAT  PATTON  _ ’ .  Billy  Harvey 

DICK  TRACY  .  Tommy  McCauley 

MARY  MIXUP  .  Claire  Brennan 


HANS  and  FRITZ 
KITTY  HIGGINS 

POPEYE  . 

WHIMPY  . 

OLIVE  OIL  . 

LIL  ABiNER  . 


P.  Callahan — C.  Butts 

.  Peggy  Walsh 

.  B.  B’oyle 

.  L.  McMannus 

....  Patricia  Leahey 
.  John  McGowan 


JOE  JINKS  . 

DRAFTIE  . 

TERRY  OF  THE  PIRATES 

DAISY  MAY  . 

LITTLE  MISS  MUFFET 

ORPHAN  ANNIE  . 

HENRY  . 

CONNIE  . 

FRJTZI  RITZ  . 

SMILING  JACK . 

PERRY  WINKLE  . 

TINY  TIM  . 

SMOKEY  STOVER  . 

CHESTER  GUMP  . 

SMITTY  . 

DRAGON  LADY  . 

MAGGIE  . 

JIGGS  .  . 

LALA  PALOOZA  . 

TILLIE  THE  TOILER _ 

DYNAMITE  DUNN  . 

SECRET  AGENT  X*9  _ 

RLUE  EEETLE  . 

SHADOW  . 

THE  CLOCK  . 

THE  SANDMAN  . 


. .  Tommy  Snyder 
.  Jackie  Doherty 
Tommy  Donahugh 
. . .  Ellen  Johnson 

.  Lois  Love 

....  Caol  Kenney 
.  .  .  Bobby  Roache 

.  B.  Mawn 

. . .  Ann  Hollorau 
. . .  Billy  Anderson 
.  .  Freddie  Gibson 
. .  William  Hogan 
. .  Quacks  Garrity 

.  Billy  Reilly 

.  .  Mai  Greenlefe 
. . . .  Girlie  Craven 
. . . .  Peg  Bassette 
...  Joe  Linmark 
. .  Edith  Kenney 

.  Dot  Veno 

Connie  O’Doherty 
. . . .  Alfred  Walsh 
.  Kenny  Johnson 

.  A1  Ring 

. .  .  Mario  Lentine 
. .  Norman  Zimbel 


FIFTEEN  YEARS  HENCE— II  B  1 

Time — 1956 

Characters — Dolly  Martini  and  her  cousin 
John  Martini. 

Dolly  is  waiting  impatiently  at  the  railroad  sta- 


lion  in  Woburn  for  her  cousin  who  is  expected  on 
the  next  train.  The  train  finally  arrives  and  she 
steps  forward  to  meet  him - . 

Dolly 

'Hello,  John,  I  thought  that  train  would  never 
get  here.  It’s  good  to  see  you. 

John 

Hello,  how  are  you?  Gee,  it’s  great  to  be  back. 
What’s  doing  around  here  for  excitement?  Where’s 
the  old  Jalopy? 

Dolly 

The  Jalopy  has  gone  to  well  deserved  rest.  My 
first  extravagance  after  I  got  my  job  in  the  new 
doctor’s  office  was  a  1954  roadster.  How  do  you  like 
it?  How’s  everything  in  the  big  city? 

John 

All  right.  Gee,  this  city  hasn’t  changed  much  in 
the  last  fifteen  years,  has  it?  Why  there’s  John 
Lampher.  What’s  he  doing  in  Woburn?  I  thought 
that  he  was  in  Washington  convincing  Congress  that 
the  sun  comes  up  too  early  in  the  morning.  And 
there’s  Andrea  Huckins.  What’s  she  doing  now? 

Dolly 

Oh,  didn’t  you  know  that  she’s  head  of  the  his¬ 
tory  department  at  Wl  H.  S.?  Dorothy  Garrity  and 
Marion  Hamilton  are  back  at  school  too.  Dot  is 
girls’  baseball  coach  and  Marion  is  a  shorthand 
teacher. 

John 

I  met  Mildred  Johnson  and  Polly  Garden  in  New 
York  yesterday.  They  own  the  smartest  dTess  shop 
in  the  country.  Mary  Gonsalves  is  head  of  their 
dressmaking  department  and  Helen  Damrath  is  mod¬ 
eling  their  gowns.  Rith  Fisher,  who  married  Rpger 
de  Swank,  buys  most  of  her  wardrobe  there. 

Dolly 

Really!  I  haven’t  heard  about  them  for  ages. 
Have  you  heard  about  Regina  Quinn  and  Barbara 
Gifcons?  They  have  charge  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in 
Poston.  Beulah  Finethy  and  Laura  Brewer  often 
stay  there  between  basketball  games.  They  belong 
to  the  All  Star  Girls  Championship  Team.  Connie 
Hatson  also  lives  there.  She  is  writing  for  the 
Herald  Traveler.  She  also  has  charge  of  the  Spell¬ 
ing  B'ee  every  year. 

John 

Our  class  has  been  doing  things!  I  met  Jeanne 
Doherety  and  her  husband  in  Hartford.  They  were 
on  their  way  to  New  York  to  celebarte  their  tenth 
wedding  anniversary.  I  imagine  they  also  plan  to 
see  Thelma  Deering.  Her  law  practice  has  been 
avowing  by  leaps  and  bounds  since  she  passed  the 
bar.  She  even  has  a  secretary,  Ruth  Flaherty.  War¬ 
ren  Leland  had  Thelma  look  over  his  contract  with 
the  All  American  Baseball  Team. 

Dolly 

All  Woburn  turned  out  to  greet  Warren  when 
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his  wife,  Betty  Grammer,  present  him  with  the 
key  to  the  city.  Marie  Manley  even  gave  him  a 
keys  to  the  city.  Marie  Manley  even  gav  him  a 
greeting  over  the  air  on  her  Saturday  night  broad¬ 
cast.  Her  friend  Dorothy  La  Porte  is  a  blues  singer 
on  the  same  program.  Rita  O'Donnell  handles  the 
adverting  on  the  the  program. 

John 

I  know,  I’ve  heard  them.  They’re  pretty  good. 
What  is  Angie  Nett  doing  now? 

Dolly 

She’s  house  mother  for  the  leading  sorority  at 
Wellesly.  The  girls  couldn’t  have  a  sweeter  one. 
Phylis  Cogan  is  married  to  one  of  the  professors 
there.  Mary  Kiklis  and  Lorraine  Le  Blanc  are  also 
married.  Mary  married  the  owner  of  the  Ritz-Plaza 
Restaurant  in  Boston  and  Lorraine  married  the  star 
tenor  of  the  Boston  Opera  Company.  I  hear  that 
both  are  very  happy.  They  come  back  to  Woburn 
frequently  to  visit. 

John 

Well,  I  met  Ruth  Lenfest  and  Marion  Looney  in 
Grand  Central  Station  last  month.  Ruth  is  travel¬ 
ing  in  an  attempt  to  find  a  place  where  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  sneezing,  and  Marion  is  accompanying 
her.  Well,  well  here  we  are.  I  had  forgotten  how 
short  a  time  it  takes  to  get  to  North  Woburn.  What’s 
going  on  here? — A  party? 


It  wasn’t  a  party,  but  a  reception  to  greet  the 
famous  musical  entertainer,  John  Martini. 

Ruth  M.  Lenfest,  ’42 


A  Few  Facts  From  the  Diary  of  Our  Class — IIB1 

Does  Laura’s  heart  belong  in  Winchester,  Wo¬ 
burn,  or  Lexington? 

Is  it  still  Nick,  Phil? 

Why  won’t  Helen  Damrath  tell  us  who  he  is? 

Thelma  Deering  likes  to  go  to  Lexington.  It’s 
Jeanne’s  uncle,  John. 

Beulah  Finethy  likes  Lexington  too.  Don’t  you, 
Beulah? 

Lorraine  Le  Blanc  keeps  up  guessing. 

R,uth  Flaherty  likes  the  men  in  uniform.  Who 
doesn’t? 

Dot  Garrity  favors  the  Stoneham  movies. 

Barbara  Gibbons  would  like  to  move  to  Med¬ 
ford.  He  lives  there. 

We  couldn’t  put  in  all  those  notes  about  John 
Lampher  so  we  will  sum  them  up  in  one  little  sen- 
ence.  What  a  Man.” 

Andrea  Huckins  never  told  us  about  John  Mar¬ 
tini. 

WARNING:  Beware  of  Betty  Grammer’s  house 
in  winter.  You  will  have  to  push  your  car  back  up 
a  hill. 

Connie  Hatson  and  George  Perros  are  getting 


along  fine. 

Marion  Hamilton  is  corresponding  with  a  sol¬ 
dier  at  Camp  Edwards.  If  you  read  the  letters  a 
heart  attack  will  follow. 

Is  Milly  Johnson  giving  that  “come  hither”  look 
to  John  Lampher? 

Mary  Kiklis  has  him  all  picked  out,  but  she  won’t 

tell. 

Where  does  Ritta  O’Donnell  go  when  she  is 
absent? 

Ruth  Fisher  likes — LOWELL-KEITH — BUD. 

Warren  Leland  thinks  the  South  End  is  the  best 
part  of  Woburn. 

Ruth  Lenfest  doesn’t  need  her  poems  in  Reading. 

Marion  Looney  likes — LOWELL-KEITH — Bud’s 
FRIEND. 

How  are  Marie  Manley  and  MOch  getting  along? 

Dolly  Martini  has  a  big  interest  in  Reading. 

Where  do  Jeanne  Doherty  and  Billy  N.  go  these 
nights  ? 

Angella  Nett  doesn’t  like  the  name  Gladys.  It 
may  be  because  John  Martini  does.  However  John 
spells  Gladys — A-N-D-R-E-A. 

Dorothy  La  Porte  likes  Connecticut  and  the 
C.  C1.  C. 

Where  does  Mary  Gonsalves  go  every  night? 

Please  take  our  little  diary  with  a  grain  of  sugar 
instead  of  salt. 

Let  Me  Think 

Dad’s  little  Bobbie,  four  years  old, 

A  curly  headed  fellow, 

Had  dressed  himself  to  go  away 

In  a  brilliant  suit  of  yellow. 

“Here,  my  son,  are  two  brown  socks 

On  this  foot  goes  which  of  the  pair?” 

Bobbie  didn’t  know  and  so  he  thought — 

Then  said,  “My  mother  doesn’t  care.” 

We  wonder  how  long  this  romance  of  Betty 
Dickson  will  continue?  Have  you  ever  met  anyone 
yet  that  didn’t  like  convertibles  and  have  you  ever 
met  anyone  that  didn’t  like  Paul  L.? 

Who  is  this  girl  of  Bobby  Walsh’s  from  Wake¬ 
field?  From  all  we  hear  - ! 

We  hear  they  have  a  very  nice  bandstand  in  No. 
Woburn.  It  that  right  Faith  and  Neal? 


THE  OWL’S  FINAL  CRY  (Who?  Who?) 

His  wave’s  the  envy  of  our  class, 

And  so’s  his  tongue,  so  full  of  sass. 

His  Irish  ways  are  loads  of  fun; 

That  grin  at  times  seems  like  the  sun  . 

In  all,  fun  isn’t  his  only  bent: 

That’s  why  he  is  our  president. 

Dark  hair,  blue  eyes  to  him  belong, 
Johnnie,  the  subject  of  this  song. 
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The  radio  is  his  hobby — 

Good  turns  he’s  done  for  “hams”  many. 

'He  makes  a  good  vice-president; 

We’re  glad  that  he  for  us  was  meant. 

A  secretary  good  is  she, 

Although  too  quiet  she  oft.  does  be. 

Her  hair  is  blonde;  here  eyes  are  blue; 

A  smile  she  has  for  all,  e’en  you. 

We  cannot  help  but  like  our  Lois 

And  be  quite  glad  that  she  does  know  us. 

I’ve  had  some  fun  this  whole  year  through. 
Writing  these  verses  about  all  you. 

They’ve  just  been  meant  to  give  some  fun; 
Be  sure  I’ve  meant  to  hurt  no  one. 

Secure  shall  stay  with  only  me 
The  secret  of  my  identity. 


REPORTS  FROM  FAR  AND  NEAR: 

Bob  Roche  isn’t  bashful  when  he’s  with  B'.  Ever- 
berg. 

A.  CYrlacchico,  B.  Craven  and  W.  Petruck  are  still 
going  to  Stoneham.  You  should  see  the  girls,  Red¬ 
head.  Blond  and  Brunette. 

The  answer  to  the  Algerber  equation  is: 

Betty+Helen  +  Quacks=Claire  (Ans.). 

The  Waltzers  in  the  operetta  had  many  good 
times.  A  few  new  friendships  were  formed. 

Neil  Dohertv  is  still  on  the  lookout  for  new 
girls;  he  is  getting  tired  of  the  ones  around  here  or 
they’re  getting  tired  of  Neil’s  line: 

Jeannette  Costello  likes  convertibles  very  much. 

Rose  Flahertv  is  having  trouble  trying  to  regu¬ 
late  her  time  so  that  she  can  see  all  her  different 
beau’s,  without,  of  course,  them  seeing  each  other. 

We  are  trying  to  find  out  what  else  Babe  Mawn 
can  do  to  herself.  She’s  done  everything,  but  fall 
in  love.  Watch  out  Babe. 

Ruth  Garvey  ought  to  take  time  out  from  her 
“night  work”  and  get  some  sleep. 

Helen  Marion  is  always  talking  about  the 
dances  she  attends.  Boy!  What  dances. 

Chris  Clancy’s  new  nickname  is  Romeo.  Who’s 
Juliet,  Chris? 

Peter  Mostika  can’t  find  a  hat  to  fit  his  head. 
I  wonder  why. 

There  is  a  cute  sophomore  boy,  Billy  Fanjoy. 
that  nobody  has  yet  discovered.  We  hear  that  he 
spends  his  time  in  Winchester. 

The  Sophomores  will  have  to  grow  up  during 
the  summer,  for  next  year  they  will  have  to  take 
the  ranks  of  Juniors. 


What  Would  Happen  If: — • 

T.  Lucas  came  to  school  early. 

J.  Malanson  didn’t  have  a  funny  book. 


B.  O’Connor  didn’t,  have  a  1:30. 

J.  Murphy  wasn’t  drawing. 

B.  Lenfest  didn’t  know  the  answer. 

M.  Heencliuk  didn’t  talk. 

F.  Lavacchia  did  his  homework. 

H.  King  came  to  school  one  full  week. 

E  Holloran  wasn’t  laughing. 

J.  McSheffrey  got  “A”  in  Bookkeeping. 

Mary  Keegan  seems  to  enjoy  Tommy  Koins 
company  very  much. 

Mary  Porter,  one  of  the  cutest  girls  in  school, 
didn’t  have  to  wait  long  for  a  “Beau”. 

What  happened  to  Jean  Murphy  and  the  un¬ 
known  fellow? 


TIIB1 

We  Wonder  “Why: — - 

V.  Failla  and  M.  Cirone  go  to  the  Bowling  Alleys? 
Albert  Curran  spends  his  time  at  the  Strand  Re¬ 
freshments7 

J.  Larson  gets  laughing  when  called  upon  to 
recite  in  certain  rooms? 

John  Rafertv  tries  to  sleep  in  school. 

Comic  Strip: 

Winnie  Winkle  .  B.  Outridge 

Tillie  .  E.  Dixon 

Nancy  . .  E.  Busa 

TRck  Tracy  . .  T.  Williamson 

Daigwood  .  W.  Marion 

Blondie  . M.  Quimby 

Rabv  Dumpling  .  .  L.  Carpenter 

Joe  Green  .  J.  Masota 

Fritz  Ritz  . G.  Brogna 

Brenda  and  C'obina  . M.  O’Neill-M.  O’Brien 

Toots  and  Casper . V.  Rierdon  and  M.  Gentile 


IIIB2 

We  are  the  Class  of  ITIB2 
We’re  all  very  bright, 

And  have  loads  of  fun  too. 

We're  always  alert  and  ready  to  run 
As  soon  as  the  last  bell  has  rung. 

Thr'ee  B  Two  was  well  represented  in  the  oper¬ 
etta,  with  Art  Tebbits  as  one  of  the  leads  and  also 
we  had  many  girls  in  the  Chorus. 


IIIB3 

We  are  the  Class  of  IIIB3 
We  work  very  hard  they  say, 
But  at  the  end  of  the  day 
We  are  still  happy  and  gay. 


TTTB4 

The  boys  and  girls  will  jump  with  joy, 
On  the  20th  of  June, 

Because  our  school  will  be  over  then. 
And  we  can  do  as  we  choose. 
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M.  Chaulk  tells  us  that  there  are  no  boys  in  her 
life.  We  wonder. 

M.  Buckman  seems  to  like  the  fourth  floor.  It 
isn’t  the  subjects,  but  a  certain  traffic  officers. 

J.  Chocks  goes  to  Winchester  every  Friday  night. 

Who  is  writing  all  these  notes  to  Mille  Bassett? 

A.  Mobbs  is  keeping  everyone  guessing.  Which 
one  is  he  Alice? 

W'hen  Ray  McDonald  says  that  the  girl  behind 
the  counter  at  the  Strand  Refreshment  is  the  at¬ 
traction;  did  he  mean  Ruth  Fisher? 

Who  is  the  girl  that  Bcgg,  Ralph,  and  Neal  are 
trying  to  date?  Could  it  be  Louise  Dickson? 

L.  Kenny  still  adores  redheads;  is  it  M.  Mc¬ 
Gowan  now? 

We  are  Wondering: 

Who  a  certain  boy  is  that  meets  E.  Kenny  and 
walks  to  her  rooms  with  her.  Could  it  possibly 
be  Shine  D.? 

Why  Alice  McD.  has  changed  her  mind  about 
Stoneham.  It  is  now  a  1939  Oldsmobile  with  a  cute 
boy  named  “Pop”  driving  it. 

Beth  Haramon  has  been  keeping  steady  company 
with  Ray  Dalrymple. 

Bob  Walsh  likes  Wakefield  girls- — How’s  Jean 
H„  Bob? 

Mai  L.  and  J.  Skinner  have  a  standing  date  for 
every  Sunday  night.  Nice  work  Mai. 

Alan  H.  and  Billy  Harvey  are  having  a  hard  time 
dating  up  the  same  girl.  Poor  Natalie!  Wlhat  a 
problem. 

M.  Gowan  is  looking  forward  to  N.  H.  this  sum¬ 
mer.  What’s  up  there  Mary? 

E.  Henchy  loves  Skee-balls.  Ask  her  why. 

Is  Charlie  Adams  Alice  for  Sul  or  for  his  own 
interest? 

We  heard  that  L.  Byron  took  E.  Henchy  to  the 
Junior  Prom.  Also  J.  Ring  took  L.  McLaughlin,  and 
R.  Winn  took  Pat  Henessey. 

We  notice  Barb  Lenfest  doesn’t  let  boys  inter¬ 
fere  with  her  school  work. 

Edith  Carlson  has  moved  up  to  the  “New  Lands.” 
She’ll  be  seeing  quite  a  bit  of  Frank  now. 

What  happened  between  Edna  Backman  and 
Tommy  Hammond? 

D.  Norton  hasn’t  been  speaking  of  F.  Gonsalves 
lately.  What’s  the  matter  Dotty? 


“THE  LETTER” 

“Wky  Back  in  1939  A.D.” 
“Between  18  19  on  Chestnut 
Street” 

Dear  “Jeannie  Withe  The  Light  Brown  Hair,” 

“In  my  Solitude”  “  I’m  Stepping  Out  With  a 
Memory  Tonight”;  “  Do  You  Remember”  our  “Little 
White  Sailboat”  and  how  “Once  In  A  While”  we 
drifted  out  to  “Make  Believe  Island”,  “lit  all  Comes 


Back  To  Me  Now.” 

“High  On  A  Windy  Hill”  “  You  Went  To  My 
Head”;  you  were  so  “Sweet  and  Lovely”  with  the 
“Wind  and  The  Rain  in  Your  Hair”  that  I  felt  as 
though  I  were  in  “Dream  Valley”. 

“There  I  Go”  “Again”,  “Just  a  Man  and  His 
Dream”,  but  “You’re  so  Darned  Sweet”  “I  Give  You 
My  Word”  “I  Wouldn’t  Take  A  Million’  for  “Our 
Love  Affair”. 

“So  You’re  The  One”  and  “Love  Is  Here  To 
Stay”  “Only  Forever”.  “Darling  Do  You  Know  Why”. 
“I  Love  You  Truly”?  “It’s  The  Same  Old  Story”, 
but  “You’ve  Got  Me  This  Way”  and  “I  Can’t  Give 
You  Anything  Blit  Love”. 

“Good-Bye  Little  Darling” 
“Danny  Boy 

Art  4t  od  i  o  oS 

ai -t  Sto<jen~C  ?  ?  f 


Does  the  mailman  still  carry  letters  to  North 
Woburn  from  Hooksett,  N.  H. 

What  is  it  that  draws  Bill  Sullivan  like  a  mag¬ 
net  half-way  round  in  his  seat  during  the  English 
periods. 

The  grating  of  automobile  tires  on  the  drive-way 
and  the  sound  of  running  feet  herald  the  arrival  of 
the  members  of  the  “8:08  Club”  each  morning. 

Some  radical  changes  were  mlade  before  the 
Junior  Prom  in  certain  circles. 
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Why  is  it  that  P.  Walsh’s  favorite  song  is  “Do 
I  Worry”?  Could  it  .be  that  she  is  worrying  about 
Art  Tebbets. 

J.  Ring  and  L.  McLaughlin  have  many  people 
jealous. 

Pat  Leahey’s  plans  for  the  future — A  farmerette. 
She  and  Margie  McLaughlin  ought  to  get  together. 

In  a  recent  laboratory  period  while  working  with 
several  kinds  of  sugar  our  brilliant  J.  McGowan 
walked  up  to  a  girl  and  said,  “Isn’t  this  funny, 
sugar?”  Your  jokes  are  terrific  my  friend. 

Where  does  Bubs  S.  get  all  those  side-remarks? 

Who  was  the  genius  in  1C1  who  spoke  of  “sub¬ 
junctive  conjunction”? 

English  note:  “A  because  clause”  is  a  Clause  of 
cause. 

Pat  Halliday  would  make  a  good  bloodhound, 
judging  by  the  way  she  identifies  odors  in  chemistry. 

Where  was  A1  Walsh  when  the  class  pictures  were 
taken? 

Ask  Frances  G.  if  she  has  added  a  marine  yet  to 
her  enormous  list  of  soldier  and  sailor  correspond¬ 
ents. 


IG1 

We  are  the  girls  of  class  IG1 
And  tho’  we  have  a  little  fun 
It  would  be  much  better  yet 
If  some  boys  into  our  class  we’d  get. 

We  go  from  room  to  room 
And  everyone  sits  in  a  gloom, 

For  there’s  not  a  boy  in  sight 
To  make  our  class  happy  and  bright. 

We  used  to  have  Murphy  and  Colacchico 
Who’s  only  thought  was  to  put  on  a  show, 

And  DeRpsa  and  Graham  who  make  a  good  team 
Their  English  Essays  were  all  a  scream. 

Doesn’t  P.  Mostika  make  a  Avonderful  conspira¬ 
tor?  He  was  quite  suited  to  the  part. 

Frances  Gregg  wants  to  know  if  anyone  has  yet 
identified  the  “OavI”.  She  can’t  keep  up  with  the 
1  i st  of  suspected  authors. 

What  has  created  the  sudden  feminine  interest 
in  baseball? 

Babe  MaAvn  has  just  recovered  from  broken  ribs. 
Careful  Babe  once  is  enough  . 

IG*> 

Is  H.  Goldman  keeping  a  secret?  No,  Well  why 
did  he  turn  read  as  a  beet  in  a  home  room  period 
Avhen  we  played  “Good-Bye  My  Darling”?  He  wanted 
it  played. 

We  have  tAvo  sets  of  twins  in  the  class  of  “41”, 
Dorothy  and  Margie  Murphy;  Michael  and  Joseph 
Langone. 

What  senior  girl  chased  a  senior  boy  up  and 
d<j>wn  the  corridor  just  to  get  his  autograph? 


What  sophomore  boy  took  a  senior  girl  to  the 
Senior  Play?  Was  it  Bill  Cuneo? 


— -W — alter  Petruck 
J —  O  — seph  Lally 
Ro — B — ert  Graham 
Raymond  Sa — dJ — nders 

Cha — R — les  Clayton 
Charles  Spi — N — azola 

C — H — arles  DeRosa 
Patrick  Rose — I  — llo 

Geor — G — e  Weymouth 
Edward  Murp — H — y 

Clarl  — .S — akowich 
Leo  Me — E — lhiney 
Raymo — N — d  Dalrylmple 
Joseph  S —  I  — lvestre 
Art  C — O — lacchico 

— 'R — obert  Eason 
Franci — S — Cannon 


CLASS  OF  “41” 

Class  Song — -“After  the  Ball  Is  Over”. 
Class  Motto — Life  Begins,  June  19,  1941. 
Class  Hobby — Skipping  School. 

Class  Dish — 'Hot  Dog. 

Favorite  Color — Black  and  Orange. 
Favorite  Day— Saturday. 

Favorite  Period — 1:25-1:30. 


A,  B,  C’s  of  “41” 

A:  Actors — We  have  many  excellent  ones. 

B:  Broken — Camera  after  the  senior  picture. 

0:  Class — “41”  will  never  be  forgotten. 

D.  Doctor — Needed  after  Pink  Cards. 

E:  Exams. — Those  things  which  cause  gray  hair. 

F:  Failure — Teacher’s  easiest  word. 

G:  Girls — Many  pretty  ones  crowd  our  halls. 

H:  Hearts — Things  that  are  supposed  to  be  ours, 
but  many  are  taken  by  some  one  else. 

I  :  Ignoramus — A  pupil  who  does  his  homework 
when  the  teacher  is  going  to  be  absent. 

J :  June — Month  of  our  graduation. 

K:  Key — Of  life  which  we  will  get  on  June  19. 

L:  Love — Something  that  we  all  hope  to  experience 
later. 

M:  Merry — Prominent  in  our  class. 

N:  Nightmare — Something  which  sometimes  cannot 
be  avoided  before  cards. 

O:  Orchestra — Ours  must  be  commended  by  all. 

P:  Punctual — Which  we  all  should  try  to  be. 

Q:  Questions — Are  very  puzzling  at  times. 

R:  Romance — Something  which  sometimes  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  figure  out. 

S:  Success — A  goal  which  we  would  all  like  to  ob- 
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tain. 

T:  Tax- -Something  we  don’t  like  to  think  about. 

U:  Utopia — Our  school 

V:  Vigor — Not  many  of  us  have  it  in  the  spring. 

W:  Wit — 'Something  which  is  had  by  few  and  used 
by  many. 

X:  Xylograph — We  leave  them  on  our  desk,  but 
shouldn’t. 

Y:  Years— Have  gone  all  too  quickly. 

Z:  Zero — Which  we  often  get  in  test. 


Whose  ring  was  it  that  Arthur  Tibbets  was 
twisting  on  his  finger  during  the  operetta?  For  in¬ 
formation  see  Peggie  Walsh. 

We  are  just  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  M.  Del- 
solio  is  quite  a  glamor  girl;  a  certain  little  sopho¬ 
more  seems  to  think  so. 

Have  you  heard  about  A1  W’s  new  nicknamed? 
Mortimer,  the  Old  Deah! 

Senior  Play  rehearsals  were  certainly  interest¬ 
ing  for  some  people. 

Did  you  hear  about  R.  Taylor  sending  a  Bride’s 
Bouquet  to  a  certain  girl  that  he  took  to  the  Rain¬ 
bow  Dance. 

Say,  little  Edith  Mae  Craft  is  stepping  up.  Keep 
it  up  we  all  think  Picky  is  pretty  nice. 


Love  Quiz  at  School 

(Comparison  Test) 

EX.  Moon  Mullen-Arline  Brine. 

Moon  Mullen — -Leona  Robinson 
Cheppie  Doherty — Helen  Franson 
Joe  Canniff — Charlotte  Long 
Leo  Dorrington — Lizzie  Georgalarc-us 
B'ull  Anderson — Louise  Dickson 
A1  Malaragui — Margaret  McLaughlin 
Fred  Gibson' — Claire  Brennan 
Cri-s  Clancy — Jeannette  Costello 
Joe  Lindmark — Jean  Fisher 
Quacks  Garrity — Barbara  Martin 
Jim  Begley — Allie  Brine 
Ralph  Adams — Doris  McLean 
Warren  Shannon — Faith  Sweeney 
Joe  Lindmark  seerois  to  be  losing  his  technique. 
Too  bad  you  can’t  play  football  all  year  round,  Joe. 

Neal  doesn’t  play  football  or  any  other  sport  but 
still  he  makes  a  hit  with  all  the  girls.  Quite  a  line 
he’s  got. 

Ralph  Adams  is  doing  all  right  with  his  sister’s 
convertible.  How  does  it  ride  Jeannette? 

Quito  Demonico  went  to  his  first  party  and  re¬ 
ceived  his  first - ? 

Just  what  is  the  “Rabbit  Club”  and  who  start¬ 
ed  it? 

W.  Anderson  has  lost  his  heart  to  C.  Long. 

We  are  wondering  whom  they  call  “Mushie”  in 

IB3. 


Has  Billy  Sullivan  finally  found  a  girl  that  will 
go  out  with  him  once  in  a  while? 

Why  doesn’t  Hal  Foster  go  out  with  the  girls? 
Enice  Haney  has  taken  over  Reading. 

We  hear  Roy  Anderson  is  working  night — Poor 
Bubes. 

B’.  Mawn  is  looking  for  new  talent. 


I  tried  to  write  a  poem  today, 

And  this  is  it,  I’m  sad  to  say. 

A  job  of  work,  too  much  for  me, 

No  matter  what  the  prize  may  be. 

I  sat  me  down  with  pen  and  ink, 

And  did  my  best  to  try  to  think. 

The  more  I  thought  the  less  I  knew 
And  wondered  then  what  I  should  do. 

Then  with  a  disappointed  air, 

I  gave  it  up  in  great  despair, 

For  I  have  not’  a  poet’s  mind, 

And  must  repeat,  it’s  sure  a  grind. 

B’ut  now  at  last  I’ve  got  some  lines, 

For  these  I  know  my  teacher  pines. 

These  are  the  fruits  of  ink  and  pen, 

I  hope  they  won’t  bring  a  3:10. 

Will  some  one  please  tell  us  how  A.  Holleran 
finds  time  for  all  her  activities. 

What  is  this  we  hear  about  Eunice  Haney  being 
a  working  girl — can  it  be  true  or  is  it  just  hearsay? 

What  blond  senior  girl  held  up  class  picture 
taking  by  dashing  in  late?  What  happened  Ruth, 
were  you  out  late? 


WHAT  UNCLE  SAM  MEANS  TO  ME 

Continued  from  page  26 

in  freedom  and  justice,  but  in  its  vastness  and  pop¬ 
ulation.  This  United  States  with  its  mountains, 
rivers,  lakes,  and  forests  is  the  most  beautiful  coun¬ 
try  in  the  universe. 

Uncle  Sam  also  stands  for  the  most  powerful 
nation  on  the  earth.  Although  having  great  milit¬ 
ary  power,  he  uses  it  to  further  friendly  relations 
rather  than  to  conquer  other  countries.  At  present, 
he  is  engaged  in  a  great  crisis  of  world  affairs; 
yet,  I  am  not  afraid  because  of  the  tremendous  fa¬ 
cilities  available  for  the  protection  of  my  country. 

Not  only  does  he  represent  freedom  and  justice, 
but  he  stands  for  life  itself,  and  I  hold  this  life  so  dear 
that  I  am  ready  to  die  for  it.  I  sincerely  believe 
that  Uncle  Sam  will  continue  to  remain  my  guiding 
star  just  as  long  as.  I  am  willing  to  fight  for  him, 
and  I  will  do  my  best  as  a  citizen  to  preserve  this 
democracy  of  which  he  is  the  symbol. 

— Ralph  M.  Banwell,  Jr.,  ’41 


BUROETT 

COLLEGE 


Wk  ere  the  training  meets  the 

NEEDS  OF  THE  TIME  for  tk  e  immediate  demand 

for  the  future  opportunity 


BUSINESS  TRAINING  SINCE  1879 


BDRDETT  COLLEGE 


Telephone  HANcock  6300 


One-  and  two-year  courses.  Well- 
qualified  faculty.  Extra-curricula 
activities.  Day  and  Evening  classes. 
Previous  commercial  training  not  re¬ 
quired.  Courses  meet  the  needs  of 
business  and  government.  Calls  for 
graduates  exceed  the  supply.  Cata¬ 
logue  contains  full  information. 


mode**15**1* 

FINDS  HER  CALLING 


“I’m  going  to  Fisher  School!”  A  wise  decision  for  a  young  woman 
— for  she  has  selected  a  business  school  of  charm  and  efficiency. 
Unusual  facilities,  up-to-date  courses,  new  methods  and  a  well- 
balanced  program  of  cultural  and  technical  development  prepare 
Fisher  girls  for  the  exacting  needs  of  modern  business  .  .  .  place 
them  on  employers’  preferred  lists. 

One  and  two  year  Executive,  Secretarial,  and  Business  courses. 
Particular  emphasis  given  to  personality  expression.  The  Fisher 
Plan  offers  opportunities  for  individual  advancement;  students 
progress  as  rapidly  as  they  are  able. 

BOSTON :  118  Beacon  Street  SOMERVILLE  I  374  Broadway 
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THE  REFLECTOR 


Art  Colachico  is  quite  the  romeo  now  he  even 
makes  them  cry  for  him.  Rita  Dwyer,  I’m  sure 
knows  something  about  this. 

Someone  ought  to  start  a  regular  drill  for  both 
hoys  and  girls.  The  boys  put  on  a  good  show  at 
the  operetta  thus  showing  that  they  need  only  en- 
courangement  and  training,  not  money. 


THE  STUDENT’S  PRAYER 

Dear  Lord,  please  help  me  out  today, 

I  have  a  lengthy  poem  to  say. 

My  shorthand  notes  I  cannot  read: 

So  now  my  physics  I  must  heed; 

Those  questions,  goodness,  but  they’re  hard; 
Then  sheets  to  typewrite  by  the  yard. 

A  French  test  has  me,  oh,  so  dizzy; 

Please  make  me  keep  my  fingers  busy, 

So  that  I  won’t  give  teachers  cause 
To  say,  “Miss  Jones,  learn  the  laws 
Made  up  for  pupils  just  like  you.” 

I’ll  feel  ashamed,  I  ’fess  that  true. 

1:25 — saved  by  the  bell. 

But  here’s  a  sadder  tale  to  tell; 

When  home  I  reach  and  housework’s  done 
I  find  I  haven’t  time  for  fun; 

For  a^ter  homework,  off  to  bed, 

The'  up  at  six,  (boy,  am  I  dead!). 

Dear  Lord,  this  only  do  I  ask: 

A  few  spare  moments  with  not  one  task. 


Is  George  Bacon  really  sick  all  the  time  he  is 
absent? 

Who  is  the  Ann  in  Jimmy  Brown’s  life?  Gould 
h  be  A.  Holleran. 

What  would  happen  if  ITB4  did  their  homework? 

Why  are  Elinor  Tobin  and  F.  Neegard  always 
arguing  in  the  home  room? 

Where  is  Donald  Hern  every  night  that  he  can’t 
get  to  school  on  time  in  the  morning? 

What  would  the  pink  slips  do  without  Bobby 
Callahan? 

Ts  it  really  true  that  Garrett  Guilin  is  such  a 
good  soeller  or  is  it  just  a  rumor? 

Whom  did  T.  Clark  take  bowling?  Could  it  be 
Jean  H.  from  Junior  High? 

Bit  of  Philosophy: 

Too  bad  that  people  cannot  forsee  the  damage 
done  by  their  conduct.  Things  looked  pretty  smooth 
for  a  long  time,  but  like  a  volcano  certain  affairs 
errupted. 

We  hear  Jackie  Doherty  goes  with  a  certain 
blond  named  Ellen  Johnson.  Are  you  holding  out  on 
us  Jackie? 

What  nickname  does  Connie  O’Doherty  call  Ann 
Holloran,  and  what  does  she  call  him? 

We  hear  B.  McLatchy  has  a  boy  friend — good 
luck  Babs. 


Who  is  Jean  Fenton’is  Jimmy? 

Who  is  the  “Lulu”  in  Woburn  High  that  is  giv¬ 
ing  Carol  Kenney  so  much  competition? 


Seng  Titles: 

“Two  Dream  Met”  on  the  “Ferry  Boat  Serenade” 
she  kept  crying  “I’m  Nobody’s  Baby”  and  he 
kept  yelling  “Lover  Come  Back  To  Me”  so  they  got 
together  and  took  a  trip  down  the  “Argentina  Way” 
by  way  of  the  “Ohio”.  Then  he  realized  he  loved 
her  and  said  “So  Your  The  One”  and  “I  Give  you 
My  Word”,  “I'll  Never  Dream  Again”.  She  said  no 
“Remember  My  Momma  Beats  Me  With  A  Boogie 
B’eat”  and  “My  Daddy  Beats  Me  8  To  The  Bar?”  “So 
I’ll  Never  Smile  Again”  at  you.  So  let’s  think  of 
“Our  Love  affair”  as  “Taboo”. 


Who  is  Fred  Farrey’s  heartthrob?  He  says  her 
first  name  is  Ann  and  her  last  name  begins  with  the 
initial  “H”.  He  further  stated  that  she  is  a  brunette 
and  lives  near  him.  We  wonder  who  this  mystery 
girl  is  .  .  .  Tell  us  Freddie. 

Why  does  Mike  Stokes  blush  when  a  certain  girl, 
giving  out  slips  comes  in  his  room  Thursday  the  last 
period. 

Natalie  Peterson’s  new  heartthrob  is  Murray 
Horton.  Since  she  saw  him  singing,  she  fell  madly 
in  love  .  .  .  With  his  voice??? 

We  wonder  why  Polly  Garden  and  Milly  John¬ 
son  go  together. 

The  leading  cast  of  characters  of  the  recently 
■presented  operetta,  “Rose  of  the  Danube”,  enjoyed  an 
outing  and  weenie  roast  at  Devereaux  Beach,  Marble¬ 
head.  on  the  evening  of  May  22nd.  Miss  Helen  Sal¬ 
mon  cf  the  teaching  staff  chaperoned  the  group. 


JUNIOR  NOTES 

In  our  room  we  have: 

A  Blackburn  but  no  Redfern 
A  Morse  but  no  Code 
A  Murray  but  no  Shop 
A  Bears  but  no  Wolves 
A  Callahan  but  no  Ice  Cream 
A  McHuerli  but  no  farm 
A  Atwood  but  no  Doctor 
A  Crouch  but  no  Grouch 
What  would  happen  if: 

Anthony  Melaragni  could’t  answer  a  question? 
Caroline  Atwood  came  in  early  for  Physics? 
Gertrude  Quigley  and  Doris  McLean  weren’t  al¬ 
ways  talking? 

Robert  Halliday  wasn’t  on  the  football  team? 
Mary  Callahan  didn’t  talk  about  Johnny? 
Carolyn  Lentz  gave  up  trucks? 

Mildred  Crouch  stopped  laughing? 


Who  is  Johnny?  (Ask  Mary  Callahan.) 


WOBURN  CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 


OFFICERS 

President 

FRANK  W.  GREYDON 

Yice-President 

HERBERT  B.  DOW 

Treasurer 

REDMOND  E.  WALSH 

Assistant  Treasurer 

HIRAM  E.  WEST 

DIRECTORS 


John  H.  Bates 
Leonard  B.  Buchanan 
Peter  A.  Caulfield 
Herbert  B.  Dow 
Frank  W.  Greydon 
William  F.  Greyd«n 
Robert  Johnson 
William  H.  Keleher 
Redmond 


Edward  N.  Leighton 
Arthur  H.  Linscott 
Michael  H.  McCarron 
Francis  H.  Murray 
Edward  M.  N’eilson 
Joseph  H.  Parker 
Herman  P.  Peterson 
William  A.  Prior 
E.  Walsh 


Compliments  of- 


Dr.  THOMAS  J.  JONES 


Dentist  - — 
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THE  WHITE  SPOT 


at  the 


Four  Corners  —  Woburn 


Pried  Clarns  -  Toasted  Sandwiches 
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Moore  &  Parker 


Newsdealers  and  Stationers 


375  MAIN  STREET 


WOBURN 
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BILLAUER’S 

Watch  Experience  Is  Yonr  Guarantee  Of 
SATISFACTION 

HENRY  BILLAUER 
Square  Deal  Jeweler 

327  MAIN  STREET 
WOBURN.  MASS. 

Easy  Budget  Payment 
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Compliments  of — 


Dr.  CLARENCE  G.  VENO 


TURNER  CENTRE 


Dentist  — 


ICE  CREAM 
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in  our 


TABBUT’S  DAIRY  MILK 

From  Our  Own  Accredited  Herd 


Cafeteria 


PRODUCED  IN  WOBURN 
CALL  WOBURN  0528 
T.  E.  WALSH,  Jr.,  Prop. 
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WOBURN  FIVE  CENTS  SAVINGS  BANK 


19  PLEASANT  STREET 


The  Bank  Was  Incorporated  in  1854 
It  Is  a  Mutual  Savings  Bank 
Operated  for  the  Benefit 
of  its  Depositors 
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FUTURE  OF  IIB2 

Millie  Crouch— Gym  teacher. 

Mary  Beattie — Married  to  Cal. 

Gertrude  Bears — B,oller  skating  champ. 

Carolyn  Lentz — Truch  driver. 

Eleanor  Matson-  In  the  army. 

Stuart  Beni  is — A  farmer. 

Caroline  Atwood — Can’t  make  up  her  mind. 
Anthony  Melaragni — Our  bachelor. 

Eleanor  Donahue — Still  waiting  patiently. 
William  Andreason — Marred  to  Carol. 

Gwendolyn  Blackburn — An  English  teacher. 

Mary  Callahan — Walking  in  a  dream  with  Johnny. 
Robert  Callahan— An  orchestra  leader. 

Edward  Craven — -Vaudeville  actor. 

Rita  Dwyer — Movie  actress. 

Phyllis  Murray— In  the  army. 

Doris  McLean — Still  arguing  with  Leo. 

Doris  Flaherty — Our  secretary. 

Gertrude  Quigley — Married  to  Doris’  brother. 
Gertrude  Keeler — Best  dancer  in  town. 

Ruth  Kent — Happily  married. 

Florence  Ferullo — Secretary  to  Johnny. 

Edith  Benullo — Hairdresser. 

Robert  Holliday— Still  a  football  hero. 

Ann  McHugh — Farmerette. 

Ann  Pandolph — Looking  for  Salvie. 

Mary  Procop io — < Cowboy’s  sweetheart. 

Martha  Harris — Just  a  sweet  lit/tie  girl. 


CANDYLAND  TEA  ROOM 

438  B  Main  Street — Woburn 

HOMEMADE  CANDY— SODAS  and 
ICE  CREAM 

LUNCHEONETTE 

After  the  show  or  game  make  it  a  habit 
to  visit  our 
TEA  ROOM 

JV e  serve  the  best  Cup  of  Coffee  in  town 

Try  our  Daily  Luncheon  Specials 
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We  invite  you  to  make  use  of  our 
C  ommercial,  Savings,  Safe  Deposit 
and  Loan  Departments 

Christmas,  Tax,  and  Vacation  Clubs 

TANNERS  NATIONAL  BANK 

IN  WOBURN 


Member 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


WOBURN 

NATIONAL  BANK 

WOBURN,  M  ASS  . 


Our  newly  remodeled  bank  and  up-to-date  equipment 
help  us  render  efficient  service  in  all  our  departments: — 

Commercial 

Savings 

Loan  and  Discounts 
Trust 


Member  of  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp. 
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S.  B.  GODDARD  &  !  ! 


SON  CO. 


1  5  PLEASANT  STREET 
WOBURN,  MASS. 


INSURANCE 


ALL  KINDS 


i 


WALTER  H.  WILCOX,  Inc. 

INSURANCE 

OFFICES 

WOBURN  —  STONEHAM  —  BOSTON 
MASSACHUSETTS 
We  want  your 
FRIENDSHIP 
We  should  Ike  to  have  your 
INSURANCE 


Tf  R  T  -R!  N  TA  S 


If  nobody  smiled  and  nobody  cheered  and 
nobody  helped  us  along, 

If  each  every  minute  looked  after  himself’ 
and  good  things  all  went  to  the  strong, 
If  nobody  cared  just  a  little  for  you,  and 
nobody  thought  about  me. 

And  we  all  stood  alone  in  the  battle  of  life, 
what  a  dreary  old  world  it  would  be. 
Life  Is  sweet  just  because  of  the  friends  we 
have  made  and  the  things  which  ifi 
common  we  share; 

We  want  to  live  on,  not  because  of  ourselves, 
but  because  of  the  people  who  care; 
It’s  giving  and  doing  for  somebody  else- — on 
that  all  life’s  splendor  depends; 

And  the  joy  of  this  world,  when  its  all  added 
up,  is  found  in  the  making  of  friends. 

EDGAR  A.  GUEST. 
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WOODS  BROTHERS 


FANCY  MEATS 


FRESH  VEGETABLES 


102  MAIN  STREET 


TEL.  0218 
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PHILIP  P.  DEVER 


READ  &  WHITE 

MEN'S  and 
WOMEN'S 

FORMAL 
CLOTHES 

K7  llllW  RE  IV  TED 

f (lit  ALL  OCCASION 

QUALITY  ALWAYS ' 

Ul  SUMMER  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
W00LW0RTH  BLDO.,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  1. 


WYNNE’S 


DEPT.  STORE 


314  MAIN  STREET 


WOBURN,  MASS. 


Phone — Woburn  0270 
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COMPLIMENTS 


OF 


O'BRIEN’S 

PHARMACY 


Neipris  Clothing  Company  j  | 

We  Specialize  in  (j 

j 

Student’s  C  1  o  t  h  i  n  g 

i 

Tuxedos  Rented  $1.50  I  j 

i  ! 

474  MAIN  STREET  _  WOBURN 


Telephone  0688 


j 

Opp.  Strand  Theatre  ^ 
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of 

ZIMBEL’S  DEPARTMENT  STORE 
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Compliments  of 

STRAND  THEATRE 
WARNER  BEOS. _ WOBURN 

Complete  Change  of  Program  on 
SUNDAY,  TUESDAY  and  THURSDAY 
Matinees  at  2  P.  M. 

Evenings  Continuous  from  7  P.  M. 
Continuous  SAT.,  SUN.,  and  HOLIDAYS 
We  Show  the  Best  in  Pictures 
at  an  Early  Date 
Patronize  Your 
HOME  TOWN  THEATRE 


SCHLOSS 


MANUFACTURING  CO. 


ATHENS,  OHIO 


NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 


College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Offers  for  young  men  a  broad  program  of  col¬ 
lege  subjects  serving  as  a  foundation  for  the 
understanding  of  modern  culture,  social  rela¬ 
tions,  and  technical  achievement.  Students 
Biology,  Chemistry,  Economics-Sociology,  Eng¬ 
lish  (including  an  option  in  Journalism),  and 
Mathametics  -  Physics.  Varied  opportunities, 
may  concentrate  in  any  of  the  following  fields: 
available  for  vocational  specialization.  Degree: 
Bachelor  of  Science  or  Bachelor  of  Arts. 


College  of  Engineering 

Offers  for  young  men  curricula  in  Civil,  Me¬ 
chanical  (with  Diesel,  AIxa  Conditioning,  and 
Aeronautical  options),  Electrical,  Chemical, 
Industrial  Engineering,  and  Engineering  Ad¬ 
ministration.  Classroom  study  is  supplemented 
by  experiment  and  research  in  well-equipped 
laboratories.  Degree:  Bachelor  of  Science  In 
the  professional  field  of  specialization. 


College  of  Business  Administration 

Offers  for  young  men  six  curricula:  Accounting,  Banking  and  Finance,  Mar¬ 
keting  and  Advertising,  Journalism,  Public  Administration,  and  Industrial 
Administration.  Each  curriculum  provides  a  sound  training  in  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  business  practice  and  culminates  in  special  courses  devoted  to 
the  various  professional  fields.  Degree:  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Business 
Administration. 

School  of  Law  School  of  Business 


Offers  three-year  day  and  four-year  evening 
undergraduate  programs  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  A  minimum  of  two  years 
of  college  work,  or  its  full  equivalent,  required 
for  admission  to  undergraduate  programs.  Case 
method  of  instruction. 

The  School  also  offers  a  two-year  evening  pro¬ 
gram  open  to  graduates  of  approved  law 
schools  and  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Laws.  Undergraduate  and  graduate  programs 
admit  men  and  women. 


Offers  curricula  through  evening  classes  in 
Accounting,  Industrial  Management,  Distribu¬ 
tive  Management,  and  Engineering  and  Busi¬ 
ness,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration  in  specified  fields.  Prepar¬ 
ation  for  C.  P.  A.  Examinations.  A  special  four- 
year  curriculum  in  Law  and  Business  Manage¬ 
ment  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Commercial 
Science  degree  with  appropriate  specification 
is  also  offered.  Shorter  programs  may  be  ar¬ 
ranged.  Co-educational. 


Evening  Courses  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Certain  courses  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  are  offered  during  evening 
hours  affording  concentration  in  Economics,  English,  History  and  Govern¬ 
ment  or  Social  Science.  A  special  program  preparing  for  admission  to  the 
School  of  Law  is  also  available.  The  program  is  equivalent  in  hours  to  one- 
half  the  requirement  for  the  A.B.  or  S.B.  degree.  Associate  in  Arts  title  con¬ 
ferred.  Co-educational. 

Cooperative  Plan 

The  Colleges  of  Liberal  Arts,  Engineering  and  Business  Administration  offer  day  programs  for 
men  only,  and  are  conducted  on  the  co-operative  plan.  After  the  freshman  year,  students  may  al¬ 
ternate  their  periods  of  study  with  periods  of  work  in  the  employ  of  business  or  industrial  con¬ 
cerns  at  ten-week  intervals.  Under  this  plan  they  gain  valuable  experience  and  earn  a  large  part 
of  their  college  expenses. 

FOR  CATALOG  — MAIL  THIS  COUPON  AT  ONCE 
TTORTHEASTERJr  UNIVERSITY 
Director  of  Admissions 
Boston,  Massachusetts 
Please  send  me  a  catalog  of  the 
CT  College  of  Liberal  Arts 

□  College  of  Engineering 

□  College  of  Business  Administration 

Name  . 
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